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EDITORIAL NOTES. | 

The Supreme Court of Illinois on Jan. | 
19 decided that the law granting school | 
suffrage to women is constitutional, not- 
withstanding the word ‘‘male” in the | 
State Constitution, because school offices 
are not named in the Constitution, but 
are the creation of the Legislature. This 
has been the uniform decision in other 
States, where the same question has been 
carried to the Supreme Court. The prin- 
ciple thus laid down is the more impor- 
tant in that it covers municipal as well as 
school suffrage. In any State where the 
Legislature can give school suffrage, it can 
give municipal suffrage as well. In the 
Illinois Supreme Court, the opinion was 
filed in the case of Martha E. Plummer 
and Mary M. Moss, appellants, vs. Oscar 
O. Yost and Otto Wallace, appellees. 
Last spring, by the aid of the votes of 
293 women, the two women named de- 
feated the appellees for members of the 
board of education in Mt. Vernon. Yost 
and Wallace contested the election on the 
ground that the women were not legal 
voters. In the county court, Judge 
Edwards presiding, the decision was 
adverse to the women. They appealed 
to the Supreme Court, which, under the 
stipulations agreed upon by counsel on 
both sides, decided, on Jan. 19, that the 
women are legal voters at elections for 
school officers, which are the creation of 
the Legislature. They hold that the law 
of 1891 shows that it was clearly the 
intention of the Legislature to give 
women the right to vote at such elections, 
and that the wording of the statute must 
yield to the intent of the law-making 
power. 
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The woman suffrage hearing, next 
Wednesday morning, Feb. Ist, at 10 A.M., 
at the Green Room of the State House in 
Boston, will be of unusual interest. Many 
women’s associations in Massachusetts 
have made common cause and ask for the 
same bill. It is evidently just and fair 
that women who are legally qualified to 
vote for school committee should have the 
right to vote in all city and town elec- 
tions. The Massachusetts W. S. A., the 
National W.S. A. of Massachusetts, the 
Massachusetts W. C. T. U., the Boston 
Independent Women voters, the Loyal 
Women of American Liberty and the Bos- 
ton W. C. T. U. will all be represented by 
their officers. Those who wish to hear 
should go early. 

———~o—___——- 


There are, at this moment, three bills 
before the Massachusetts Legislature es- 
pecially dealing with the personal and 
property rights of women. But no woman 
can be heard in that body, and it has no 
members elected by women, who, for that 
reason, would more surely look after 
their interests. This is the misery and 
misfortune of a disfranchised class, that 
they can have no voice or vote on the 
things that concern them most. Is this 
a representative government? 


—~@>——_—__——— 


Much interesting matter is unavoidably 
crowded out this week, including the re- 
ports of the Massachusetts Clubs and | 
Leagues. 





' human. 





It isa poor pretence to claim that suf- 
fragists desire only Republican votes in 
their favor. Frederick Douglass said: ‘I 
welcome the bolt, whether it comes from 
heaven or hell, that sets my people free.” 
Every suffragist will say the same. We 
are thankful for and welcome every vote 
cast on the side of justice for women. 





By the death of ex-President Hayes, 
the nation loses one of its best and noblest 
men. He came into the presidency at a 
troubled time. But through it all he bore 
himself with wisdom, with fairness and 
with dignity. He was a man of great 
personal excellence, quiet and unobtru- 
sive. His death came all too soon. 
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PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


So many sorrowful and affectionate 
tributes will be paid to the memory of 
this beloved pastor and prelate that it 
may almost seem superfluous for us to 
add to their number. But the roses and 
violets which we bring to the funeral rites 
of our dear ones are for ourselves, not for 
them, walking in the asphodel of heaven. 
It is our debt which we recognize in these 
fond, sad offerings. Something we must 
bring to express the love and sorrow 
which we feel. 

At the ceremonies of his interment on 
Thursday, every beautiful device that 
florist or friend could achieve combined 
to make visible the glory of the perish- 
able, imaging with brief splendor the 
preciousness of forms that are only lent 
to us for atime, to be lost from sense and 
seen no more. The flowers, too, image 
for us the love which has its root deep in 
Nature, as they have theirs inearth. In 
the general ovation, if we may use the 
word, which is offered to the mem- 
ory of the dead saint, the JOURNAL has 
its own especial word to say. 

Phillips Brooks, like almost every emi- 
nent philanthropist of the last forty years, 
was a woman suffragist. When the social 
unpopularity of our own reform was at 
its height, he did not hesitate to affix his 
name, and the weight that went with it, 
to the petition (one of many) which we 
were then about to present to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, asking for the polit- 
ical enfranchisement of women. So may 
his petitions be heard before the throne to 
which our thoughts aspire in recalling 
him! A little later, when the voice of 
weeping is hushed, it will be pleasant and 
profitable to recall his good deeds in de- 
tail, and to dwell upon his individual 
merits. To-day, the wound is too painful. 
We can only bow to the sudden bereave- 
ment, blessing the providence which gave, 
even for a short time, to the world this 
true shepherd and Bishop of souls, this 
apostle who could reconcile even the dif- 
ferences of Christendom, as hard to recon- 
cile, perhaps, as any, through the large- 
ness of his Christ-like spirit, his faith in 
all things divine, his charity for all things 
JULIA WARD HOWE. 





PHILLIPS BROOKS TO WHITTIER. 


The following characteristic letter was 
addressed by Bishop Phillips Brooks to 
the poet Whittier on the eighty-fourth 
birthday of the latter, Dec. 17, 1891. Its 
simplicity and sincerity are doubly touch- 
ing in view of the recent departure of 
both these eminent friends of woman suf- 
frage to the bourne from which no trav- 
eller returns : 

Dear Mr. Whittier: | have vo right, save 
that which love and gratitude and rev- 
erence may give, to say how devoutly I 
thank God that you have lived,that you are 
living, and that you will always live. May 
His peace be with you more and more! 


Affectionately, 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
To Whittier. on his 84th birthday, 
3, 17. Bi. 
- sor 


IN THE COLLEGES. 


According to the catalogue of Brown 
University for 1893, there are now thirty- 
nine women pursuing the courses. The 
number of students in the University is 
the largest in its history. Whittier was 
one of Brown’s trustees. 

Five of Vassar’s alumne are taking post- 
graduate courses at Yale, two at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, one at Ann Arbor and 
one at Leipsic. 

About one-third, or nearly thirty, of 
the students on the B. A. pass list of the 
University of London are women. 

The question of a college paper is agi- 
tated at Smith College. 

Mrs. Martha E. Cameron, of Greenfield, 
Ill., has founded the ‘‘Florence Cameron 
Scholarship” of $1,000, in the Illinois 
Wesleyan University, in memory of her 
daughter, who died in the bloom of youth. 


4A@>~ 





A series of Sunday evening discourses 
is being delivered in the First Universal- 
ist Churchof Somerville, Mass., on special 
topics of the day, by persons who are 
familiar with them. Mrs. Livermore will 
deliver the discourse on next Sunday 
evening, Jan. 29. Her subject will be 
“The Enfranchisement of Women de- 
manded by the Times.” 





NATIONAL-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


We continue this week the report of the 
twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
National-American W. S. A. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, CONTINUED. 


Mr. A. G. Riddle sketched the history 
of the claim that women already possess 
the legal right to vote under the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the U. 8. Constitu- 
tion. He presented resolutions in honor 
of Francis Minor, of St. Louis, the first 
person to advocate this claim, and also of 
Gen. B. F. Butler, the first man to present 
it upon the floor of Congress. Mr. Riddle 
gave reminiscences of several of the year’s 
dead. 

Miss Anthony,in calling upon Frederick 
| Douglass to speak of Sally Holly, men- 
| tioned that he was the one man who sup- 
| ported Mrs. Stanton in urging a resolu- 
| tion for woman suffrage at the first 

woman’s rights convention, when even 
Lucretia Mott thought it unwise and pre- 
mature. Mr. Douglass, in responding, 
said there was nothing in his history 
which he remembered with more pleas- 
ure. He gave interesting reminiscences 
of Miss Holly, Whittier and others. Of 
the Hutchinson family, he said: ‘‘When 
the anti-slavery cause could sing, it began 
to succeed.”’ 

Miss Clara Barton spoke in memory of 
Dr. Harriet N. Austin, Mr. Blackwell of 
Jonn L. Whiting,Mrs.Waruer,of Nebraska, 
on Mrs. Jennie F. Holmes, Miss Anthony 
of Mrs. Charlotte Joy Mann, Mrs. Isa- 
bella Hedenberg, Hon. Edward Eldridge, 
and President Jonathan Allen, of Alvord 
University, N. Y., and Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw of Mrs. Lydian Emerson (wife of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson) and Rev. Anna 
Oliver. The amendments to the constitu- 

| tion were then taken up. The amend- 
ment proposed by Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
| Upton, by which the chairmen of stand- 
| ing committees are made members of the 
executive committee, was adopted, as 
were two amendments slightly changing 
| the phraseology of the constitution. ‘The 
|; amendment moved by Miss Blackwell, 
| adding the two honorary presidents to the 
| list of General Officers enumerated in 
Art. LV., Sec. 1, was withdrawn by the 
;mover. ‘The reason for this withdrawal 
has been asked. It was as follows: 
| These two offices were created last year 
| and incorporated in the By-Laws. It is 
| not desired to continue them after the 
death of the present incumbents, Mrs. 
Stanton and Mrs. Stone. If these offices 
| are mentioned in the By-Laws only, they 
| can be abolished at any time; while if 
| they were incorporated in the constitu- 
| tion, it might be necessary to continue 
them after the only two persons with 








longer with us. 

The amendments to the constitution 
were disposed of quickly and unanimously, 
but the amendment of the By-Laws called 
out lively discussion. There were pend- 
ing three several amendments, all differ- 
ently worded, but all aiming to change 
| the By-Law which requires that the 
annual meeting shall always be held in 
Washington. 

There was energetic debate, the argu- 
ments pro and con being much the same 
as those urged last year. Among the 
members who spoke in favor of holding 
the convention always in Washington 
were Mrs. Elwell, of Ohio; Mrs. Hall, of 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mrs. De Witt, of New 
Jersey; Mrs. Greenleaf, of New York; 
| Mrs. Clara B. Coiby, Miss Susan B. 
| Anthony, Mrs. Louisa Southworth and 
| Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, of Ohio, and Rev. 
| Anna H. Shaw. Among those who spoke 
in favor of moving were Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery, Mrs. Claudia Q. Murphy, 





Illinois; Mrs. E. B. Dietrick, of Massa- 
chusetts; Mrs. Bertha W. Howe, of Penn- 
sylvania ; Mrs. Esther F. Boland. of Massa- 
chusetts; Miss Laura Clay, of Kentucky ; 
Mrs. F. P. Chamberlain, of Florida; and 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. Finally the 
convention adopted, by a vote of 37 to 28, 
the amendment proposed by Mrs. Avery, 
a compromise measure, declaring that, in 
order to influence national legislation, the 
annual meeting shall be held in Washing- 
ton during the first session of each Con- 

ress, and leaving the Association free to 
hold its meeting elsewhere on the alter- 
nate years. 

Another amendment to the By-Laws, 
adopted the next day, reads as follows: 


In the election of officers, the delegates present 
from each State shall cast the full vote to which 
the organization represented by them is entitled. 
The vote shall be taken in the same way upon 
any other question whenever the delegates 
present from five States shall concur in asking 
for it. In other cases, each delegate shall have 
one vote. 

MONDAY EVENING. 


Monday evening opened with ae ge ~ 4 
Rev. Annis F. Eastman, followed wit 
music by the Mandolin Club. 

The address of welcome was to have 
been given by Senator Carey, of Wyo- 
ming, but he was detained by illness. 
Miss Anthony said she regretted that 
there should bea break in the ag aoe me, 
but if there had to be one, she was glad 
the absentee was a man and not a woman. 
If it had been a woman, some one would 
| have been sure to speak of it as a proof 
| that women were weak and unfit for 
public life; but when six feet four inches 
of the opposite sex is taken ill, this can- 
not be said. To fill the vacancy, Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell’s address on ‘*Presi- 


(Continued on Second Page.) 





whom it is desirable to fill them are no 


of Ohio; Mrs. Long and Mrs. Barnes, of | 








| CONCERNING WOMEN, 
puke 

| Mrs. Avery, of Limona, Fla., has of- 
| fered 160 acres of land and a cottage to 
| be used as a home for orphans, under the 

| direction of the W. C. T. U. 


| Mrs. Mary A. MANN, ot Northampton, 
Mass., has just been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the Hampshire, Franklin and 
Hampden Agricultural Society. 


| 
| 


Mrs. MARGARET CUSTER CALHOUDN, the 
present State Librarian of Michigan, has 
been reappointed by Governor-elect Rich. 
Mrs. Calhoun is a sister of the late General 
George A. Custer. 


Mrs. JOHN TAYLOR, of Cleveland, O., 
whose husband was at the head of one of 
the largest dry-goods houses in the city, 
has inherited his fortune, and now carries 
on the business in his stead, giving it her 
personal and efficient supervision. 


Mrs. PH@BeE HEARST, whose late hus- 
band was Senator Hearst, and who is one 
of the richest women in California in her 
own right, is about to establish a home 
for destitute boys on a farm of 450 acres 
near Pleasanton, across the bay from San 
Francisco. 





Mrs. Lucy Woop, of Barre, Vt., cele- 
| brated her 107th birthday on Jan. 16. The 
pastor of the Methodist church of which 
which Mrs. Wood has been a life-long 
| member, presented her with a bouquet of 
107 beautiful flowers, and Crandall Relief 
Corps, to which she belongs, tendered her 
a reception. 


Miss MARTHA JORDAN, formerly a 
student in the University of California, 
and more recently a teacher in the public 
schools of Dallas, Texas, has entered the 
Denver University school of dentistry, to 
fit herself for a first-class dentist. Miss 
Jordan is the first colored person to enter 
| this department of the University. 


Mrs. MAREA WOOD JEFFERIS, of Phil- 
adelphia, has been made an honorary 
member of St. Mary’s Band at .Glens 
Falls, N. Y., in consideration of her great 
interest in the Band and on account of a 
fine memorial poem that she wrote for its 
leader, Prof. Cuzon, a man of rare musi- 
cal ability. 





Mrs. LIVERMORE is writing a series of 
| sketches for Worthington’s Magazine, 
Hartford, Conn., for 1893. The first six 
are to be serial, and are being published 
under the title, ‘In Ole Virginny Fitty 
| Years Ago.” Mrs. Livermore has been re- 
| elected president of the Beneficent Soci- 
ety of the New England Conservatory. 
There are fourteen persons now receiving 
help from the society to enable them to 
study at the Conservatory. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, like Edna 
Lyall, takes the liveliest interest in phil- 
anthropic movements. Out of the profits 
of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe” she furnished 
and provisioned a missionary ship, while 
the large sum which she received for the 
copyright of ‘‘The Daisy Chain” was 
contributed to a fund for the erection of a 
missionary chapel. Miss Yonge assists 
| in the management of several institutions 
in London, notably the Girls’ Friendly 
Society and the Mothers’ Union. For the 
Mothers’ Union she gratuitously edits a 
monthly magazine called Mothers in 
Council. 


Mrs. M. A. ANDERSON, of Little Rock, 
has been elected assistant sergeant - at- 
jarms to the Arkansas House of Rep- 
resentatives. There were twenty - one 
candidates. The name of the office sounds 
war-like, but its duties are peaceful, con- 
sisting chiefly in the distribution of mail 
to the members and the sending of out- 
goiug mail to the post-office, with the 
addition of being door-keeper when the 
sergeant-at-arms is not present. Some 
would-be funny speeches were made in 
opposition to electing a woman. The 
Arkansas Woman’s Chronicle says: ‘‘The 
big if was made to play a conspicuous 
part: ‘Jf the sergeant-at-arms were to be 
absent on account of sickness (he is a 
splendid-looking man who has probably 
never been sick in his life), and if the 
members should become unruly, etc.,’ 
what could a lady do in such a contin- 
gency? All of which opposition brought 
votes and friends to Mrs. Anderson. She 
was elected with votes to spare, besides 
having received the solemn promise from 
a number of the tallest, broadest-shoul- 
dered and bravest members of the House 
to do any fighting that the assistant 








sergeant-at-arms may be called upon to 
perform.” 
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NATIONAL-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 
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dential Suffrage by Statute’ would be 

given this evening instead of Weeneeann, 

Mr. Blackwell said: **I hope you will 


give my sex credit for this—that if one 
man fails you, another steps into his 





oe nn I am afraid this is as near to 
eing a U.S. Senator as I shall ever get, 
and I mean to enjoy it.” He sketched | 


the history of the successive extensions 
of the suflrage, and set forth the special 
importance of trying to secure municipal 
and presidential suffrage, which can be 
granted by act of Legislature, without a 
constitutional amendment. 

Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick then read 
an able paper on ‘‘Best Methods of Inter- 
esting Women in Suffrage.” She main- 
tains that the real root of the legal and 
political subjection of women is their ig- 
norance and love of ease. ‘The steps to- 
ward emancipation for woman are first 
intellectual, then industrial, last, legal 
and political freedom ; work, thought and 
action for herself. What chiefly remains 
to be done is continually to stimulate the 
practical education of women. 

Miss Anthony gave a highly encourag- 
ing review of the past year; the progres- 
sive action taken in different religious and 
political conventions; the fact that Wyo- 
ming sent two women as alternate dele- 
gates to the National Republican Conven- 
tion at Minnesota, and when they entered 
the convention, the 1,200 men arose en 
masse and cheered them; that women 
voted for President in Wyuoming; that 
more and more women are entering the 
ministry; and the progressive action in 
New York and other States. What Wen- 
dell Phillips said he wanted to do with 
Congress, turn it into an anti-slavery 
debating club, the suffragists had done 
with every Christian denomination, every 
political party and every labor organiza- 
tion in the country. 

TUESDAY MORNING. 

The amendments to the By-Laws were 
completed. It was voted to abolish the 
office of Nationa] Lecturer. 

The work of the Press Committee was 
reported by its chairman, Mrs. Harriet 
‘Taylor Upton. It showed that the com- 
mittee has done a vast amount of work in 
advertising the annual convention, in 
sending associated press despatches, and 
in securing the insertion of news items, 
reports, biographical sketches, and other 
matter, besides assisting the local re- 
porters inevery way. An effort was made 
to select four persons in different parts of 
the country to constitute, with Mrs. Up- 
ton, the committee of the National-Amer- 
ican W. 8S. A. on press work; but without 
success. Letters were then addressed to 
the State presidents, asking them to in- 
clude in their reports at the National 
Convention the press work of the State, 
and such suggestions for Nationa] press 
work as might seem to them feasible. 
Comparatively few of the State presidents 
answered these letters, but the answers 
showed that a good deal of press work 
has been carried on, and a number of 
suggestions were made as to methods. 
Mrs. Upton sensibly said: ‘‘One of the 
most important parts of our work is the 
press work. ‘There are hundreds of papers 
in the United States which would print 
short articles, if there were some one to 
prepare them, and we have no more right 
to neglect these chances than a house- 
keeper has to neglect her kitchen. ‘T'wo- 
thirds of our labor is lost if the news of 
women’s advancement is not published.” 
She continued: ‘*How shall we make uni- 
form work of this? Shall there be a Na- 
tional Committee to whom the State super- 
intendents shall report the work of the 
State societies? Shall the National- 
American Society recommend that each 
State president appoint a State superin- 
tendent? Shall these superintendents 
appoint an assistant in each district or 
county depending upon the organization? 
And shall the local committees report to 
these offivers? In most towns having a 
local club of twenty, the editors of the 
papers wiil give the club a column, pro- 
vided the club edit it. At the end of the 
year these clubs could report to the dis- 
trict superintendent how many weeks 





Mary D. Hussey; the Arkansas :~ by 
Mrs. Davis; and the reports of Missouri 
and Tennessee, by Miss Mills. 

The seats of the different State delega- 
tions were marked by little yellow flags, 
each bearing the name of the State. Miss 
Anthony called attention to the Virginia 
flag. It was raised a little higher than 
the others, and a lady sitting by it shook 
the staff, so as to agitate the flag. Miss 
Anthony said that since this convention 
opened, the Virginians present had organ- 
ized a State society and become auxiliary. 
This was the third Southern State that 
had announced itself as auxiliary since 
the meeting began, Florida and Alabama 
being the other two. This called out 
warm applause. 

A grandson of Frederick Douglass gave 
some fine violin music, and a vote of 
thanks was passed to him and his accom- 
panist, Mr. Braxton. Miss Anthony re- 
membered that the elder Douglass used 
to play on the violin, and asked him if he 


| could play as well as his grandson at the 





they had filled the column; the district | 


superintendent could 
reports and send them to the 
superintendent, who in turn could tabu- 
late for all the districts and send to the 
National Committee. If the locals wish, 
they could report more than the number 
of insertions, they could report the kind 
of matter inserted, the effect upon com- 
munities, etc. It seems we could then 


tabulate these | 
State | 


determine how much work we are doing, | 


as well as the best manner of reaching 
indifferent people.” 

Mrs. Upton called for suggestions as to 
the best plan for press work, and an inter- 
esting discussion followed. It showed 
that a large amount of press work is car- 
ried on in different States, but that the 
field is not yet nearly filled. All the speak- 
ers agreed that what editors find most 
acceptable is not argument or philosophy, 
but news; and that every item of encour- 
aging news regarding the advancement of 
women should be diligently circulated. 

The State reports were then taken up. 


same age? Douglass rose in the audience 
and answered, ‘‘My grandson stands on 
my shoulders in that respect.” 

TUESDAY EVENING. 

The meeting opened with a solo by 
Elizabeth Blasland. Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall and Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake 
were upon the programme, but neither 
was able to be present. 

The report of the Kansas Constitutional 
Campaign Committee, by its chairman, 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns, was read by Miss 
Jennie Broderick, daughter of one of the 
Kansas Congressmen. It showed a re- 
markable amount of good work, including 
a series of thirty fine conventions, made 
possible by a munificent gift of $1,000 
from Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. Other 
facts will be given, under the head of 
Kansas, in the summary of State reports. 
In conclusion, Mrs. Johns said: ‘*The 
submission of an amendment to strike out 
the word ‘male’ is probably a foregone 
conclusion. Both parties are committed 
to such action, The result will be a strug- 
gle, a two-year campaign, the most thor- 
ough organization ever effected, canvass- 
ing and re-canvassing. We entreat our 
friends everywhere to rally to our sup- 
port. It is not our fight alone, the fate of 
woman suffrage all over the United States 
is involved. We shall do our utmost with 
our own State material, but help must 
come from our sister States. Consider 
the significance of the result of this 
struggle here, and in view of the far- 
reaching influence thereof, give us the 
best and most of your help.” 

Miss Anthony: We have with us from 
Kaagas not only a Congressman’s daugh- 
ter, but a Congressman’s wife, Mrs. Otis. 

Mrs. Otis said that Kansas women 
would goon vote on all questions, and that 
Miss Anthony would live to see on the 
suffrage flag a Kansas star, side by side 
with the star of Wyoming. 

Mrs. Congressman Greenleaf: When 
that happens, there will be a star for 
New York in the other corner. 

Miss Adelaide Johnson, the young 
sculptor who has made busts of Lucretia 
Mott, Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, Mrs. 
Logan and Dr. ‘Thomas, of Chicago, was 
introduced and complimented by Miss 
Anthony. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery then ad- 
dressed the meeting on the best time to 
visit the World’s Fair. From the 15th to 
the 22d of May will occur the interna- 
tional congress of women, which ought 
to interest every woman. The week will 
close with regular church services by 
ordained women ministers, with a sacred 
concert by women musicians. 

Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood, of Washing- 
ton, member-at-large of the Columbian 
Board of Lady Managers, representing 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, read an account of 
the methods and aims of that body. 

Mrs. Ruth C. D. Havens, of Washing- 
ton, read a witty paper on ‘The Girl of 
the Future,” which is published else- 
where. 

Rey. Annis F. Eastman made the closing 
address. In view of the increasing diver- 
gence in the tastes and pursuits of men 
and women, she foresaw the danger of a 
day when the sexes might be antagonized 
on a new basis—the woman an intellect- 
ual and spiritual being, the man a materi- 
alistic, money-making machine. The first 
remedy was the recognition of the fact 
that there is no such thing as an exclu- 
sively woman question, for whatever 
affects woman affects man and the race. 
“The same social verdict must be placed 
upon sinners against purity, whether they 
be men or women; and I say this not so 
much in the interest of woman as in that 
of man.” Mrs. Eastman showed the dif- 


| ference between the present tacitly ac- 
' cepted standards for men and women by 


a story of a man whose boys had not 
turned out well, but who thought him- 
self a very virtuous character. In con- 
versation with a lady, he once said, in 


rather a self-righteous tone: “I never 
smoked, nor chewed, nor drank. ” 
|**Neither did I,” answered the lady 


The report of the Kentucky Equal Rights | 


Association was read by its president, 
Miss Laura Clay ; the report of the Massa- 
chusetts W.S. A. by Henry B. Blackwell, 
in the absence of the president, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone; and the report of the National W. 
S. A. of Massachusetts by Miss Lavina 
A. Hatch. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 
The Michigan report was read by Miss 


H. M. Mills; the Maine report by the pres- 
ident, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey; the New 


quietly. He stared at her in amazement. 
The same spiritual achievements must be 
urged upon men as upon women. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Mrs. Miriam Howard DuBose reported 
for Georgia, Mrs. Lizzie Long for Illinois, 
Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas for Maryland, 
Mrs. Nellie Holbrook Blynn for Califor- 
nia, Mrs. Alice Pickler for South Dakota, 
and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell for South 
Carolina. In reading the South Carolina 


| report, written by the President, Mrs. 


Hampshire report by Mrs. Marilla M. | 


Ricker; the Rhode Island report by Mrs. 
Crandall; the Pennsylvania report by the 
president, Mrs. Lucretic L. Blankenburg ; 
the New York report by the president, 
Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf; the Ohio re- 


port by Mrs. Martha H. Elwell; the Ver- | of the mpert Miss Anthony said: 


mont report by the president, Mrs. A. D. 
Chandler; the New Jersey report by Dr. 





Virginia D. Young, Miss Blackwell di- 
verged from the manuscript to tell how 
Mrs. Young had been made so indignant 
by the way in which some of the churches 
in her neighborhood ignored the equal 
rights of women that she had devoted to 
subscriptions for the equal rights papers 
ten dollars which she usually gave to the 
church ; and the fact called forth a round 
of applause for Mrs. Young. At the oo 

“ee am 
sure we have all enjoyed this account of 
the stirring up of a big State by one small 





‘One shall chase a thousand, and two 


shall put ten thousand to flight.’” 

The Nebraska report was given by the 
president, Mrs. Clara B. Colby, the Ala- 
bama report by Miss Laura Clay, and the 
Florida report by the president, Mrs. F. 
P. Chamberlain, who humorously said: 
‘The organization [ represent is only two 
weeks old, and ought not to be out in this 
cold weather at all.” 


Mrs. Alice Waugh, the delegate from | 


Indiana, and wife of one of the Indiana 
Congre3smen, gave a very interesting re- 
ort of work in that State. She said what 
ndiana needs is thorough organization. 
The official report from Indiana was read 
by the Recording Secretary. 

An interesting paper on ‘Southern 
Women and the Suffrage,’’ by Mrs. Orra 
Langhorne, was read by her niece, Miss 
Henderson Daingerfield. 

The report of the Committee on South- 
ern Work was read by its chairman, Miss 
Laura Clay, of Kentucky. 

The Southern Committee consisted of 
the presidents of the seven auxiliary 
Southern State Societies. It organized 
by electing Miss Laura Clay, of Kentucky, 
chairman, and Mrs. McDiarmid, of Arkan- 
sas, treasurer. 
its eftorts for the year chiefly to Georgia, 
Alabama, Missouri and Arkansas. The 
chairman wrote to the National Vice-Pres- 
idents for Alabama, Mississippi, ‘Texas, 
and South Carolina, urging them to organ- 
ize. Mrs. E. S. Hildreth, of Alabama, 
and Mrs. V. D. Young, of South Carolina, 
have organized suffrage associations in 
those States. The Southern Committee 
has received $10 from Mrs. E. L. Mason, 
of Massachusetts, $25 from Mrs Susan 
Look Avery, of Kentucky, and $50 from 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, of Pennsyl- 
vania. Of this, $10 was voted to the 
Georgia W.S. A., $10 each to Mrs. Hil- 
dreth and Mrs. Snell for literature to be 
distributed in Alabama and Mississippi, 
and $10 to Mrs. Merrick for the Louisiana 
Association. There was a gift of $5 
worth of franked Congressional docu- 
ments from the chairman of the Southern 
Committee and a handsome contribution 
of literature from the National-American 
through Mrs. Upton. The chairman has 
had personal interviews with suffragists 
from Virginia, Texas and Florida, and 
has written and received answers to 
more than fifty letters. She would 
have been able to do more but for 
illness. The Committee strongly rec- 
ommend that the National-American 
send a lecturer free of charge to work in 
some of the Southern States, especially 
Arkansas and Louisiana. 

Since the Southern report was written, 
Florida and Virginia have also organized 
and become auxiliary,making four South- 
ern States which have done so during the 
year. 

Miss Clay read extracts from a letter 
from Rebecca Henry Hayes, of Galveston, 
showing that a State Suffrage Association 
would soon be organized in Texas. The 
Southern outlook was felt to be highly 
encouraging. 

Miss Clay, in a brief but earnest speech, 
set forth the importance of work in the 
Southern field. ‘The Southern Committee 
wants funds; yet what is most needed is 
not money but ‘‘the free-masonry of sym- 
pathy.” It will never be possible here- 
after for one section of the country to 
force upon another measures to which it 
is opposed; and before woman suffrage 
can succeed as a national measure, the 
South must be converted. Since the Suf- 
frage Association is a national society, 
let us never forget that the South is a 
part of the nation, and that it is a section 
which has been distinguished for political 
genius. When the Southern States are 
organized for suffrage work, the National 
Association can leave them to do it; but 
until then, they should never be neglected. 

Miss Anthony said that if we did not 
mind our P’s and Q’s, we should next 
year find the banner State in suffrage work 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery read the 
Louisiana report, and a letter from the 
chairman of the Committee on Dress of 
the Woman's National Council, Mrs. 
Frances E. Russell, of Minnesota. 

Miss Gillette announced that the Na- 
tional-American W. 8S. A. had been in- 
corporated by Miss Anthony, Mrs. Lucia 
E. Blount, and Mrs. Jane H. Spofford. 
For an incorporation in the District of 
Columbia, the law requires that the 
majority of the original incorporators 
shall be residents of the District; but 
they are at liberty afterwards to vote in 
as many outsiders as they choose. The 
three ladies had incorporated, adopted a 
constitution identical with that of this 


Association, and then voted in all the | 
| allowed to vote, yet exempted from tax- 


delegates present at this convention. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, chairman of 
the credentials committee, reported the 
number of delegates to which each auxil- 


It determined to devote | 


woman. It recalls the Scriptural saying, | received with applause and the waving of 








| to the strong, brave younger workers who have 
| come to lighten the load and to help bring in the 


handkerchiefs. 

The report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions was presented by its chairman, 
Mrs. E. B. Dietrick. ‘The resolutions were 
voted upon seriatim, and were adopted 
with little discussion, until the last was 
reached. Mrs. Stanton had sent to the Res- 
olutions Committee a resolution against 
the closing of the World’s Fair on Sun- 
day. For this the committee had substi- 
tuted the following: 

Whereas, The constitution of the United 
States promises non-interference with the re- 
ligious liberty of the people, and whereas, 
Congress is now threatening to abridge the 
liberties of all in response to ecclesiastical dicta- 
tion from a portion of the people, 

Resolved, That this Association enters a pro- 
test against any national attempt to control the 
innocent inclinations of the people either on the 
Jewish Sabbath or the Christian Sunday, and 
this we do quite irrespective of our individual 
opinions as to the sanctity of Sunday. 

Resolved, That we especially protest against 
this present attempt to force all the people to 
follow the religious dictates of a part of the 
people, as establishing a precedent for the 
entrance of a most dangerous complicity betweeu 
Church and State, thereby subtly undermining 
the foundation of liberty, so carefully laid by 
the wisdom of our fathers. 

Miss Clay moved that this resolution be 
laid on the table. The motion was lost, 
many members who did not desire the 
passage of the resolution being willing to 
have it discussed; and it was made the 
special order of business for the next 
morning at 10.30. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

The womng opened with a mandolin 
solo by Miss Ella Marble, with piano ac- 
companiment by her brother. 

Miss Mary H. Williams, the committee 
appointed to collect the opinions of the 
Governors of all the States on woman 
suffrage, presented a most interesting 
report. She sent out forty-nine letters, 
and received twenty-one answers. Gov. 
Barber, of Wyoming, Gov. Humphrey, of 
Kansas, Gov. Routt, of Colorado, Gov. 
Mellette, of South Dakota, Gov. Winans, 
of Michigan, Gov. Thomas, of Utah, and 
Gov. Burke, of North Dakota, are in 
favor of full suffrage for women; Gov. 
Colcord, of Nevada, isin favor of suffrage 
for ‘‘all intelligent, educated citizens, who 
can read, write and speak the English lan- 
guage,” but fears that without such a 
qualification the bad women would vote 
and the good women would not. Gov. 
Willis, of Idaho, Gov. Boyd, of Nebraska, 
Gov. Tillman, of South Carolina, and 
Gov. Fleming, of Florida, are in favor of 
school suffrage only. Gov. Page, of 
Vermont, thinks the voters are ready to 
give women suffrage when the women 
want it, but that they do not want it. 
Gov. Knapp, of Alaska, believes in the 
right and expediency of women’s voting 
‘in ali cases where the issues involve 
social, moral or educational questions,” 
and is ‘tunable to foresee any evils or 
dangers likely to result from the exercise 
by them of the electoral franchise in any 
case of practical politics.”” Gov.Reynolds, 
of Delaware, says he has not sufficiently 
considered the subject to givean opinion ; 
the private secretary of Gov. Russell, of 
Massachusetts, sends an evasive reply; 
the Governors of Ohio and Minnesota 
were absent from home; Goy. Stone, of 
Mississippi, and Gov. Fleming, of West 
Virginia, are opposed, and Gov. Thomas 
M. Holt, of North Caro ina, sends the fol- 
lowing unique gubernatorial epistle: 

‘I am utterly opposed to woman suf- 
ferage (sic) in any shape orform. I have 
a wife and three daughters, all married, 
who are as much opposed to women going 
into politics as I am, and they reflex (sic) 
the sentiment of our Southern women 
generally.” 

From correspondence with a number of 
Southern women who desire to vote, we 
can testify that most of them spell better 
than this Governor. The Governors of 
the other States were not heard from. 

After a recitation by Mrs. Blynn, of 
California, the following letter was read 
by Mr. H. B. Blackwell: 


Dear Friends :—Wherever woman suffragists 
are gathered together in the name of equal rights, 
there am | alwaysin spirit with them. Although 
unable to be presert in person, my personal glad 
greeting goes to you, every one, to those who 
have borne the heat and burden of the day, and 


victory. 

The work still calls for patient perseverance 
and ceaseless endeavor; but we have every rea- 
son to rejoice when there are so many gains, and 
when favorable indications abound on every 
hand. ‘The end is not yet in sight, but it cannot 
be faraway. The road before us is shorter than 
the road behind. Lucy SToNngE. 


Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman gave a bril- 


liant and powerful address, entitled 
‘*Comparisons are Odious.” She showed 








the contrast between the government’s 
treatment of the Sioux Indians, who are | 


ation, and of the law-abiding, intelligent 
women on the opposite side of the Mis- 


| souri. 


jary State was entitled, as shown by their | 


dues entered on the treasurer's books. 
New York was entitled to 19 delegates, 


| points; and Miss Anthony adjourned the 


Utah 15, Massachusetts 13, Ohio and Illi- | 


nois 11 each, Iowa 10, Pennsylvania 8, 
Michigan 7, Maine. Vermont, Connecti- 
cut, Kentucky and Nebraska, 6 each, and 
Kansas, Indiana, New Jersey, National 
W. S. A. of Massachusetts, Maryland, 
Arkansas, Georgia, New Hampshire, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Virginia, California, Colo- 


| official document, with its big seal, was 


rado, South Dakota, South Carolina, Mis- | 


souri, and the District of Columbia, 5 
each. 

The vice-president, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
then took the chair, and the election of 
officers was held. The old officers were 
re-elected with hardly a dissenting vote, 
until it came to the auditors. The vote 
for the two auditors was divided among 
eleven candidates. A second ballot re- 
sulted in the choice of Mrs. 
Dietrick and Mrs. May Wright Sewall. 
The president and vice-president were led 
forward, Miss Anthony escorted by Mrs. 
Segur, of Ohio, and Mrs. Hall, of Michi- 
gan, Miss Shaw by Mrs. Avery, and were 


Ellen B. | 





Miss E. U. Yates, of Maine, closed with 
a brief but winning speech, full of bright | 


meeting, after displaying to the audience 
her commission as one of the managers of 
the N. Y. State Industrial School. The 


heartily applauded. 
THURSDAY MORNING. 

It was voted that responses be sent to | 
the letters of greeting received from Lucy | 
Stone and Mrs. Stanton. 

The treasurer's report of the year’s 
receipts was read by Mrs. Upton, and will 
be published later. The discussion on the 
resolution against the closing of the 
World’s Fair on Sunday was then re- 
sumed, Miss Shaw giving notice that she | 
should call for the orders of the day at | 
11.15. Mrs. Dietrick, of Boston, Mrs. | 
Southworth, of Ohio, Mrs. Colby, of 
Nebraska, Mrs. Allen, of New York, 
Mrs. Tindall, of Washington, Mrs. Mil- 
ler, of Maryland, and Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery spoke in favor of the resolution; | 
Miss Jane Campbell, of Philadelphia, Mrs. | 
Barnes, of Illinois, Mrs. Chamberlain, of 





Florida, Mrs. Waugh, of Indiana, Miss 
Clay, of Kentucky, Mrs. Davis, of Kansas, 
and Mr. Blackwell, of Massachusetts, 
against it. Mrs. Pickler, of South Dakota, 
offered as a substitute, ‘‘Resolved, that 
we are opposed to the union of church 
and State in any form.” ‘The discussion 
was cut short by Miss Shaw’s calling for 
the orders of the day. Mrs. Avery gave 
notice that she should bring the resolu- 
tion up again in the afternoon. 

The report of the Congressional Com- 
mittee was given by its chairman, Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton. This Committee 
obtains a hearing before the U. 8S. House 
Judiciary Committee and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage, and makes all 
the arrangements.- Afterwards it has 
many thousand copies of the speeches 
made at the hearing printed, franked by 
friendly Congressmen in order to save 
postage, directed by volunteer labor at 
headquarters, and sent broadcast through 
the country. Ofthe reports of last year’s 
hearings, 23,000 copies were printed. A 
list of schools and colleges was obtained 
from the Bureau of Education, and the 
documents were sent to 689 of them. 
When the House or Senate Committee 
makes a report on suffrage, the report is 
printed, franked and sent out in the same 
way. After the hearing last year, the 
Senate Committee on Suffrage voted to 
make a majority report in its favor; but 
the Congressional Committee of the Suf- 
frage Association had to keep urging them 
pertinaciously for nearly a year before the 
report was made. The women appointed 
on this committee should always be per- 
sons of determination and persistency. 
On Jan. 4, Senator Warren submitted a 
majority report in favor of suffrage, and 
Senator Vance presented in opposition the 
identical minority report formerly pre- 
sented by Senator George. The chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee an- 
nounces that there will be no report from 
that Committee. 

The Congressional Committee sent let- 
ters to all the Congressmen, asking how 
they stood on suffrage, and have tabulated 
the replies in a book; 59 express them- 
selves in favor of full suffrage, 25 in favor 
of qualified suffrage, 65 were opposed, and 
the rest did not answer. During the sum- 
mer, one of the members of the Congres- 
sional Committee several times read at 
conventions a paper on the work of the 
National-American W.S. A. While Con- 
gress was in session, some member of this 
committee was at the suffrage headquar- 
ters every day, answering the letters of 
inquiry on various subjects, received from 
all parts of the country, and attending to 
the other business of the Association. 
During the summer, this work at head- 
quarters was done by Mrs. Marble. 

the report of the Federal Suffrage Com- 
mittee was presented by its chairman, 
Mrs. Colby. She has appointed a member 
of her committee in almost every State; 
has sent out to each the National Bulletin 
containing Francis Minor’s argument for 
Federal Suffrage, a copy of the bill, and a 
memorial to be presented to organizations 
for their indorsement. Petitions have 
gone in to Congress from twenty States, 
the number of petitions from the differ- 
ent States varying from one to sixteen, 
and aggregating about 150. A bill for 
Federal Suffrage was introduced by Rep- 
resentative Clark, of Wyoming, and was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

Sara Winthrop Smith read a carefully 
prepared paper on Federal Suffrage, show- 
ing much research; and a discussion fol- 
lowed. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


Mrs. Hall, of Michigan, and Mrs. Ricker, 
of New Hampshire, pledged $10 apiece 
toward the rent of the Music Hall. The 
report for the District of Columbia was 
read by the president, Mrs. Tindall, and 
the Connecticut State report by Mrs. 
Rogers, of Meriden. 

The debate on the World’s Fair resolu- 
tion was resumed. Miss Gough, of New 
York, moved as an amendment ‘That, 
since the National- American W. S. A. 
exists solely for the purpose of securing 
political rights for women, we decline to 
take action on this resolution.” It was 
finally voted that the whole matter be 
indefinitely postponed. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Senator 
Carey, of Wyoming, and the majority of 
the Senate Committee who had reported 
in favor of equal suffrage; also a resolu- 
tion rejoicing in the encouraging progress 
of the movement in the South. 

On motion of Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, 
it was voted to advise every woman who 
is a tax-payer to enter a protest against 
taxation without representation, every 
time she pays her taxes. 

On motion of Mrs. Avery, the By-Laws 
were so amended as to establish several 
new sté#mding committees. 

The report of the Badge Committee was 
presented by the chairman, Miss Sara 
Winthrop Smith. It was voted that the 
preparation of a suffrage badge be a pri- 
vate enterprise, many of the members 
preferring to wear only the yellow ribbon. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery reported on 
behalf of the Business Committee a plan 
of work for the year, which was adopted. 

It was voted that hereafter the treas- 
urer’s books shall close on Jan. 1, and 
any State whose dues are not paid before 
that time shall lose its vote. 

The report of the Columbian Exposition 
Committee was given by Mrs. Avery. 

Mrs. t+reenleaf, as chairman of the com- 


| mittee to raise funds for the busts of 
| Lucretia Mott and Mrs. Stanton, appealed 
| for the $1,200 still lacking to make up the 
| $3,000. 


It was voted that the president of the 
Association be authorized to present the 


| cause before national bodies during the 


coming year in such manner as she deems 
best; and that the officers of the Associ- 
ation shall not sign their official titles to 
personal and unoflicial communications or 
documents. 
THURSDAY EVENING. 

The meeting opened with music by the 
Marble family. 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright, U. S. Commis- 
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U. S. Commis- 


sioner of Labor, gave an extremely inter- 
esting address on ‘‘Woman in Industry, 
or the Industrial Emancipation of Wo 
man,” of which he has prepared the 
following abstract for publication : 


Until within a comparatively recent 

eriod, woman’s subjection to man has 

een well-nigh complete in all respects, 
whether such subjection is considered 
from a social, political, intellectual, or 
even a physical pvint of view. From 
being the property of man, she emerged, 
under civilization, centuries ago, from the 
sphere of a drudge to that of a social 
power, and, consequently, to the liberty 
of cultivating her mental faculties. It is 
needless, in this presence, to discuss the 
causes of woman’s being considered in the 
past the property of man, or how her 
long and well recognized subjection began, 
or the processes and influence which con- 
tinued it. But her social and intellectual 
emancipation being an established fact, 
claiming the enthusiastic recognition of 


man, her further emancipation relates to | 
whether we | 
approve or disapprove, if industrial equal- | 


her industrial status, and 
ity be secured, political equality will 
surely follow. 

Industrial emancipation, using the term 
broadly, means the highest type of woman 
as a result, the word ‘industrial’ com- 
prehending, in this sense, all remunera- 
live employment. ‘The entrance of women 
into the industrial field was assured when 
the factory svstem of labor displaced the 
domestic or hand labor system. The age 
of invention, with the wonderful ramifica- 
tions which invention has al ways brought, 
must be held accountable for the entrance 
of woman upon a field entirely unknown 
and strange to her prior to that uge. As 
an economic factor, either in art or litera- 
ture or industry, she was, prior to that 
time, hardly recognizable. With the es- 
tablishment of the factory system, the 
attraction to woman to earn something 


more than she could earn as a domestic or | 
in some features of agricultural labor, or | 


to earn something where before she had 
earned nothing, resulted in her becoming 
an economic factor, aud she assumed at 
once the position, and was obliged to sub- 
mit to all the conditions, of being a new 
economic factor. It can be hardly be said 
that in the lower forms of labor, in 
industrial pursuits, she superseded man, 
but it is true that she supplemented his 
labors. She was paid a lower rate of 
wage than man, but not so much lower as 


is often supposed, when the same lines of | 


duty are considered. In 1840, Harriet 
Martineau found that there were but 
seven employments open to woman in 
this country, — teaching, needle - work, 
keeping boarders, working in cotton mills, 


type-setting, work in book-binderies, and | 


household service. To-day it would be 
impossible to name the number of open- 
ings, in every phase of remunerative em- 
ployment, which she can enter. 


The first question that might arise under | 


a statement of facts relative to woman’s 
entrance upon the industrial field concerns 
her moral and intellectual condition, as 
arising from the new environment. 
my own mind, this is an entirely one-sided 
question. Each step in industrial progress 
has raised her in the scale of civilization 
rather than degraded her. 


gained intellectual advantages, such as the 
opening to her of universities, colleges, 
and the higher institutions of learning, 
which have in turn equipped her for the 
best professional employment. The moral 
plane of the working woman is certainly 
higher than of the woman engaged in 
domestic service, and she stands on a plane 
of purity equal to that of any class of 
women in the community. 

A study of the facts will show that 
women are now largely doing the work 
of boys, the work formerly done by men. 


Women have taken possession of some oc- | 


cupations, and are being paid, as a rule,fin 
accordance with the skill, talent or genius 
required to properly fill the positions. If 
men should perform the same work, in 
the same occupations, they would prob- 
ably be paid, if not the same rate of 
wages, very nearly the same rates that are 
paid towomen. In many cases, however, 
where compensation is by the piece, the 
rates are the same, whether men or women 
perform the work, the earnings being in 
accordance with the skill and application 
of the worker. As women have occupied 
the positions of bookkeepers,telegraphers, 
and many of what might be called semi- 
professional callings, men have entered 
engineering, electrical, mechanical, and 
other spheres of life that were not known 
when women first stepped into the indus- 


trial field. As they have progressed from | 


entire want of employment to employ- 
ment which pays a few dollars per week, 
men, too, have progressed in their em- 
ployments, and occupied entirely new 
fields not known before. It is not quite 
true, therefore, to say that in such occu- 
pations women are not paid equal wages 
with men forthe same work equally well 
done. Notwithstanding these statements, 
the very low pay of women, in very many 
directions, excites sympathy and discus- 
sion, and I thoroughly join in the sympa- 
thy and the eftort to bring woman’s wages 
up to a higher level. The chief causes or 
logical reasons why women are employed 
at so low a rate are such as cannot be 
overcome by any present considerations, 
either social or economic or legislative, 
and they must be considered in relation to 
the cause or causes of her long subjection 
in the past. She is now stepping out of 
industrial subjection, and comes into the 
industrial system of the present as an 
entirely new economic factor. If there 
were no other reasons, this alone would 
be sufficient to keep her wages low, and 
prevent their very rapid increase. 

I do not believe that woman lacks genius | 
or initiative talent, as is held by some 
writers, but I do believe, with Prof. | 
Lester F. Ward, that ‘there is no fixed 
rule by which nature has intended that 
One sex should excel the other, any more 
than there is any fixed point beyond 

(Concluded on Fourth Page.) 


| GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


To | 


As a result, | 
she has constantly stepped up higher and 
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| Mrs. L. Shannon Davis, secretary of 

the Boston Needlework Guild, has through 
| the society collected and distributed some 
| 4,000 garments to the poor. 
| Over 3,000 acres of land in four town- 
ships of the State of Washington are held 
by women, and five or six more women 
| are holding claims in the same region, 
| waiting a favorable time to prove up on 
them and acquire patents. Some of the 
| land is under cultivation, and the ranches 
| bring in a comfortable income to the 
| plucky women whv own and run them. 
“Miss C. W. Fields, of Hampton, Va. 
| has arranged a programme of exercises in 
| honor of the surviving old people who 
| bore the yoke of slavery and prayed for 
the present happy days of liberty. In 
this programme are hymns composed and 
set to music by Miss Fields, suited to the 
purpose. It is proposed that young 
colored people in the South shall hold 
| meetings and render this programme. 


Mrs. M. A. Dorchester, special agent 
for the Indian School Service, in her an- 
nual report refers to improvements in the 
school buildings in reference to comfort, 
safety, healthfulness and general respec- 
tability. She says that there has been a 
great improvement in the variety and 
quality of food furnished; the table ser- 
vice is more attractive, and there is a 
| marked change for the better in the 
|moral and social atmosphere of the 


schools. 


| Rev. D. C. Milner, editor of the Mid- 
| Continent, Manhattan, Kan., writes to the 
N. Y. J/ndependent that the reports widely 
| circulated through the press to the effect 
| that the newly elected officials would con- 
| nive at the violation of the prohibitory 
| law are false. He says: 

The signs of the times indicate that the 
| people of the State, after twelve years of 
experience, have no thought of yielding 
| to the demands of the enemies of this 
| great reform. We believe prohibition is 
| in Kansas to stay. 

Several of the large railroad systems of 
the country have inaugurated a temper- 
| ance reform, insisting that all train em- 
| ployees shall be abstainers. A large num- 
| ber of men have been discharged recently 
| on their refusal to be total abstainers. 
| 'The authorities argue that even if a man 
| is sober during his hours of duty, if he 
| overdrinks one day he cannot as safely 
perform his duty the next, in a position 
where human life depends upon a clear 
head and a steady hand. Hence the rail- 
way management hold that the conductor, 
engineer, firemen, brakemen, train dis- 
patcher and telegraph operator must at 
all times be sober. 


The annual report of the Hon. W. T. 
Harris, U. 8. Commissioner of Education, 
for the year 1890-91, has just been made. 
The number of pupils enrolled in the com- 
mon schools of the country in that year 
was 13,203,170, and the average daily at- 
tendance, 8,404,228; there were 363,922 
teachers, of whom 122,551 were males. 
The total expenditure for the support of 
the public schools was $148,173,487. With 
reference to the progress of education 
| among the colored people in the States 
formerly slave States, statistics were pre- 
sented showing that there are 1,309,251 
pupils in such schools, with 13,567 male 
and 10,497 female teachers. 


The first scientific medical journal ever 
issued by women will be published this 
| month by The Recorder Publishing Com- 
pany of Toledo, O. It will be edited by 
E. M. Roys-Gavitt, M. D., a graduate of 
the Woman’s Medical College of Phila- 
deiphia, with Claudia Q. Murphy, editor 
of the Woman’s Recorder, as managing 
editor. It will be a 54-page monthly, full 
of news and reports of cases. Among the 
first contributors will be Dr. Mary Put- 
| nam Jacobi, of New York, and a number 
of other prominent and successful physi- 
cians. The price will be $2a year. The 
paper will be printed on linen paper. All 
the work will be first-class, and will be 
done by women. 


In **The Indian Who is not Poor” 
(September Scribner) we find the follow- 
ing: 

The Pueblo had invented Woman’s 
tights before any Caucasian acquired 
that social insomnia, and it remains one of 
his fundaments. He has never used his 
wife as a pack beast. He is not hen- 
pecked, but just. The spheres of the | 
sexes are clearly defined. The woman is 
complete owner of the house and all it 
contains, save his personal trinkets. She 
has no other work than the housework. 
Should her husband ill-treat her, she can 
permanently evict him from home, and 
will be upheld in sodoing. ‘The man tills 
the fields, and they are his; but after the 
crops are housed she has an equal voice in 
their disposal. 


The trustees of the Roxbury Latin 
School offer the boys of the school an 
opportunity to obtain, at moderate cost, a 
simple luncheon daily at the long recess, 
in the basement of the school - house. 
Saudwiches, milk, hot cocoa, cake, fruit, 


drink, will be furnished, and effort will 
be made to have them of good quality. 
The trustees think that a long-felt need 
will thus be met, that it will be better for 
the boys to buy and eat their luncheon at 
the school than at the shops on the 
streets, and that those boys who may 
prefer to bring it with them from home 
will be benefited by taking a glass of 
milk or a cup of cocoa with it. This is an 
enterprise which can be copied with ad- 
vantage in schools under the direction and 
control of the city of Boston. — Boston 
Commonwealth. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A DOG PAPER-CARRIER. 


ago there was a man named John Bell, 
who every day used to bring the morning 
papers to people’s houses before break- 
fast. This man had a great distance to 
go each day, and a great many papers to 
deliver, and if it had not been for one fact 
I do not think he could have doneit. But 
he had a helper. And who do you sup- 
pose it was? 

His dog, Tag. 

Tag was only a month old when John 
found him one cold winter morning in the 
street. As he seemed to have no home, 
John took him and made him his pet. A 
most useful pet the little dog afterwards 
proved to be. For when Tag grew a little 
and became strong, he began to follow 
his master every morning, while he left 
the morning papers at the houses along 
the streets. 

But John little knew what an intelli- 
gent animal was running along by him 
every day. He did not know that this 
little animal was gradually learning ex- 
actly at which houses the papers were to 
be left. And he probably never would 
have known it, had it not been for a mis- 
take he made one morning. 

On one of the streets they used to pass 
through were two adjoining houses built 
exactly alike, and at one of these John 
Bell used to leave a paper each morning. 
He must have been thinking of something 
else on this particular occasion, or perhaps 
he forgot, for a moment, which was the 
right house. But whatever the reason 
was, he threw the paper in the front door 
of the wrong one. He was passing along 
when he heard Tag bark, and saw him 
run up the steps, seize the paper in his 
mouth, and run to the front door of the 
next house and leave it there. 

Just think how surprised John must 
have been! And how proud little Tag 
must have felt! That made John think 
he could make Tag quite useful to him. 
So after that he used to leave the papers 
only on one side of the street, and Tag 
would leave them on the other side, run- 
ning across each time to get the paper 
from his master. 

So Tag became a paper-carrier, and 
thus rewarded John Bell for taking and 
caring for him when a little homeless pup. 
—William R. Rochester, Jr.,in Our Little 


Ones. 
+e, 


HUMOROUS. 


‘*Papa,”’ said a lad the other night, after 
attentively studying for some time an en- 


this man manage to keep in his dinner?” 


No, my son, it is not always polite to 
tell a man what you think of him. It is 
safer to tell it to somebody else, and is 
just as effective in most instances.— Boston 
Transcript. 

Author—But why do you charge me 
more for printing this time than usual? 

Publisher—Because the compositors 


novel.—Fliegende Blitter. 
‘*You are a great orator, there is no mis- 


many railways.” ‘ How?’ “You are 
sadly in need of a terminal facility.—Zz- | 
change. 

A Forced Relationship. ‘*So sh2 refused 
you, did she?” ‘*Yes; said she wouldn't 
even be a sister to me. That made me | 
mad, and now she’s got to be one.” 
-*How is that?’ ‘I proposed to her sister 
and was accepted.” 


A Large Order. Happy Bridegroom— | 
Waiter, | want dinner for two. Waiter— 

Vill ze lady and gentleman haf table d’héte | 
or ala carte? Happy Bridegroom (gener- 

ous to a fault, but weak in French)—Bring | 
us some of both, and put lots of gravy on 
*em.—Judy. 


boy? Cholly—Maud says I must awsk 
heh fathaw’s consent, and I don’t know | 
how to manage it this time of year. If I 
leave the doah open when I go into his 
office, I’ll let in a dwaught and make him 
angry; but if I close it I’ll cut off my we- 
tweat. 

Ventilation from Necessity. ‘Brethren | 
and sisters,’ and the patient old pastor 
buttoned his threadbare coat closer about 
his spare form, ‘‘I notice that scme mem- 
bers of the congregation are shiverin 
from the cold. I should have repla 
the broken pane of glass in this window 
behind me weeks ago with rags, if they 
could have been spared from the family 
wardrobe. The collection for foreign 





and perhaps other articles of food and 





missions will now be taken up.” 


| 


were constantly falling asleep over your | 


taking it,” said one Congressman to an- | 
other; ‘*but you put me in mind of a great | 


In one of our big cities a few years | 


EDUCATIONAL. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


SUPERB EQUIPMENT, EXCELLENT TRAIN SER- 
VICE, FAST TIME and COURTEOUS 
EMPLOYEES MAKE THE 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, Aliens 
Saratoga, Lake orge, Adirondack and Catski i 
Mountains, Syracuse, hester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, South- 
west and Northwest. 

















| 





FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING 
| CARS to and from 


| BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
| AND 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 
NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 





THE POPULAR ROUTE for all 
New York, Vermont and Can 

THE ONLY LINE runnin through cars, without 
change, from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middle- 
bury, Mo ad and Pruagton, t. 

THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE from Boston to St. Al- 
bans, St. Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Mont 
and Quebec. 


ints in Northern 
a. 





ELEGANT PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS 
to and from 
BOSTON & MONTREAL, 


without change. 





For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommo- 
dations, or further information, apply to any Agent 
of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 

250 Washington Street, 
OR 

Fitchburg Railroad Pussenger Station, 

Boston, -R.Watson, General Pass. Agt. 














b TRADE MARK. 





Major's Cement 
IS THE STRONGEST 


For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toys, 
meerschaums, books, tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re- 
ceipt to make corn plaster accompanying each bottle, 

AJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT for repairing rubber 
boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any ma 
terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece of 
rubber or silk for the patch; finest made for photo- 
engravers’ use. 

MAJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and shoes ,putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend. 
ing belting, ete. 

AJOR'S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for 
immediate use, for om te | furniture or any wood 
work, and can be diluted and used as mucilage. 

For sale by all dealers, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 

Small picture cards and large card chromo card 
mailed on appli, ation. 

A.MAJOR,232 Williams sSt.,New York City 





graving of a human skeleton, “show did| Positively Prevented and Cured 


| 
Chappie—What is twoubling you, deah | by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 


| measurements, and price-list. 


| No More 


Chapped Hands. 


All the Pain and Discomfort 






BY USING 


Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap. 
COMBINATION of pure Petroleum 


A and Olive Oil. 

Gives a smoothness and softness to the 
skin not obtained by any other preparation. 
Used by Physicians. All dealers have it. 
The Barney Co., Boston, Mass. 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56and61 East 11th St., 3doorsfrom B’dway 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable price 
Location central to largestretail stores and places of 
amusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 











Alphas. 
The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
yoburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 


equals it in point of excellence and durability. 
Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 





SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas 
Corra Bacon Foster. ELLs HUTCHINS STEUART 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exch 
Chamber of Commerce, 


Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
the State. 

146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL. 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 
By Epyan D. Cueney. With portrait and half-tone 
illustrations of the sculptor’s principal works. 

Cloth, $3.00, 

Mrs. Cheney has succeeded in making the book 
exceedingly readable, and free from dry material 
that makes up a great part of so many biographies. 

This volume is not only an account of ‘the Tite and 
works of the sculptor, but a sketch of the period 
politically and artistically.— Boston Times. 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 





By E.izasetu Hype Borume. Cloth, $1.25. 

Patient, intelligent, and thoroughly reliable, the 
author gives in this book the results of nearly thirty 
years’ work among the colored ple of the South, 
and her experience throws great light on the condi- 
tions of labor and social life that have caused anxiety 
to the friends of the race. No one anxious for the 
unity and welfare of the American State can afford 
to neglect her testimony. 

SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 

REVELATION 

By Rev. F. M. Spracue, Cloth, $1.75. 

“This is, on the whole, the ablest and most compre 
hensive indictment of our present system of business 
that has yet appeared. It is a summary not only of 
the literature of discontent, but, what is better, 
of the literature of Christian bopefulness that can be 
satisfied with nothing less than a radical change in 
the iprinecs which have hitherto comina 
world,” 


QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon Puri 
tan Life. By Francis H. Unperwoop, LL.D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes: 


“I quite envy the man who has not read Quabbin 
for he has au unusual pleasure in front of him, an 
he may well envy me, for I have read it twice.” Itisa 
charming book. 

PAR- 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By Hakrictre R. SHat- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth, 
75 cents. 

This manual, although intended for all students, is 
especially prep for the use of women, in their 
clubs, unions, or any Organization where it is linpor- 
tant to conduct meetings. The book is made as 
elementary and simple as possible,—containing all 
the minute detalis of presiding, of debating, of 
making motions, of voting, etc., etc.,—while at the 
same time it omits nothing which is essential to a 
knowledge of the principles, rules and practice of 
parliamentary law. 

The Woman's Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others: 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs (Na- 
tional). 

The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 

The Maine State Federationof Women's Clubs. 

The Iltinois Women’s Press Association. 

The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association, 

The Cook County (1U.) Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Spokane ( Wash.) Sorosis. 
wh? Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo 


the 


The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, and The 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 
The Boston Political Class, 


The Friday Club, and The Woman Suffrage League, 
of Everett, Mass. 


The Old and New, of Maiden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 
The Melrose Women’s Club. 

The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Maas. 


Any of the above sent by mailupon receipt 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabries 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.”” We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 

KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 
shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 

KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 


by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 


displaced. 
KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


“gmade to size. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 

Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 











Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most con fently | ted to the busi centre of 
any first-class hotel im the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


PRINTING © 


In <a or quality at low rates. Printers of 

The Woman's Journal for 10 years. Estimates 

furnished for any class or style of Paating 
H, SIMON 











ds, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


REMOVED::; 8 & CO., 


297 Congress St., Boston. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sen* 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

This paper will continue to be sent to subscrib- 
ers until explicit orders to the contrary are received 
at this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


The Joint Special Committee on Woman 
Suffrage of the Massachusetts Legislature 
will give a hearing on the question of 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, in accord- 
ance with a bill accompanying official 
petitions of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suftrage Association, the Massachusetts 
W. C. T. U., the National W. S. A. of 
Massachusetts, the Boston Independent 
Women Voters, the Loyal Women of Amer- 
ica, and other organizations of women 
and men. It will take place at the Green 
Room of the State House on Wednesday, 
Feb. 1, at 10 A. M. All interested for or 
against the bill are invited to be present. 

FRANCIS P. ARNOLD, 
Chairman Senate Committee. 

MAHLON LEONARD, 
Chairman House Committee. 





—ee 
TO EDITORS AND OTHERS. 


There is little doubt that if the opinion 
already existing in favor of an extension 
of suffrage to women could be expressed, 
the members of the Legislature would see 
that they would be fully sustained and 
approved if they pass the bill for munic- 
ipal suffrage for women at this session. 

Editors reach a larger audience than 
any others; therefore, every editor who 
believes in the suffrage for women is 
earnestly urged to support it in his paper 
with line upon line, and with as much 
earnestness, if possible, as if it were edi- 
tors and not women who are disfran- 
chised. 

Clergymen should preach for it. Busi- 
ness men, lawyers and farmers should 
petition for it. Men and women who be- 
lieve in it should have the courage of 
their opinions, and let themselves be 
known to be on the right side. 

There would in that case, I believe, be 
found an overwhelming public opinion in 
favor of allowing women to vote in the 
cities and towns where so many of their 
interests are involved, as freely as they 
now vote for school committee. Who will 
help? Le Be 


eo — 
LOOK TO THE LEGISLATURES. 


Twenty-seven State Legislatures met 
this month, and are now in_ session. 
Most of them meet only once in two years. 
Each of these Legislatures should at 
once be petitioned to give women muni- 
cipal or presidential suffrage, and the 
petitions should be urged personally by 
the suffragists of the State. 

Salmon P. Chase, afterwards Chief Jus- 
tice Chase, said to me more than fifty 
years ago, **The American people are the 
most conservative people on earth, because 
they are the most prosperous.”” He might 
have added, ‘They have the most conser- 
vative government on earth, and the 
hardest one in which to make radical 
cbhanges.’’ No other nation is fettered, 
first, by a written national constitution, 
almost incapable of change; and, second, 
by forty written State constitutions which 
cannot be changed by an act of legislation 
alone, but only by an act of legislation 
ratified by the voters. In England a 
majority of Parliment, with the approval 
of the sovereign, can do anything. It is 
omnipotent. But our Legislatures are 
limited by their written constitutions, 
State and national. 

It is impossible to interest mankind in 
what is practically unattainable. The 
first step, therefore, in enlisting general 
interest is to indicate methods whereby 
speedy success can be obtained. 

To amend constitutions by popular vote 
in the face of any considerable opposition 
is extremely difficult. Forseventy years 
no change in the National Constitution 


failed in Kansas, Vermont, Michigan, 
Colorado, Oregon, Rhode Island, Wash- 
ngton and South Dakota, and have twice 
failed in Nebraska. School suffrage has 
been carried during that time in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin by changes of constitution, 
but only because no public attention was 
called to the amendments, and they were 
carried by small affirmative votes almost 
without opposition. 

But during these 25 years woman suf- 
fragists have learned better methods. 
They have discovered the line of least 
resistance to be in the State Legislatures. 
Suffrage on school questions has been 
secured by legislative enactment in eigh- 
teen States and three Territories, muni- 
cipal suffrage in one State, and full suf. 
frage in one State and three Territories. 
And, most important of all, they have es- 
tablished the invaluable legal precedent 
that the word ‘‘male’’ in a State constitu. 
tion limits only the choice of the officers 
specifically created by and named in the 
State constitution, and does not limit the 
Legislature in providing for the election 
or appointment of officers created by 
itself. 

Here, then, is an open door for the suf- 
fragists of every State. A change of elec- 
tion law alone is needed to give women 
suffrage for all except the State officers 
named in the constitution. Municipal and 
presidential woman suffrage require no 
change of State constitutions. An act 
of Legislature alone is needed. 

Let me urge our friends, therefore, to 
make their State Legislature the field of 
their effort, and full municipal suffrage the 
first demand. But where that has been 
already obtained, as in Kansas, or where 
the State constitutions are so framed as 
to make even municipal suffrage of doubt- 
ful constitutionality, as in Rhode Island 
and Pennsylvania, there presidential suf- 
frage should be our first demand, because 
that can be conferred by any State Leg- 
islature under the powers conferred upon 
it by the supreme law of the land, the 
Constitution of the United States. 

H. B. B. 
—~ +~2 ~ 


WASHINGTON NOTES. 


The Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional-American W. S. A., just held in 
Washington, was not quite so well at- 
tended as it sometimes is, this being the 
‘off year”; but it brought together a 
large number of delegates and visitors, 
and was an interesting and useful meet- 
ing. There were good speeches, good 
reports, large audiences at the evening 
sessions, and unusually full and favorable 
notices in the daily papers. The Associ- 
ation now has thirty-five auxiliary State 
societies, and the corresponding secretary 
estimates the number of individual mem- 
bers in the auxiliaries as aggregating 
13,150. 

An important advance step taken at 
this convention was the amendment of 
the By-Law which required that the 
annual meeting should always be held in 
Washington. There has been for some 
time a growing sentiment in favor of this 
change. A large minority vote was given 
for it last year, and it failed of passage at 
that time only because the more distant 
States, which were the ones most desirous 
of the change, were unable to have their 
full quota of delegates present. This 
year, in spite of the same drawback, the 
measure was carried by a decisive major- 
ity. The result will be a source of very 





general satisfaction. While Washington, 
as a place for holding annual meetings, 
| has some undeniable advantages over any 
| other one city, the weight of argument is 
| so decidedly in favor of stirring up all parts 
of the country in succession by conven- 
tions in different cities, that it was only a 
question of time when the change would 
be made. 

Some of the members would prefer to 
hold the annual meeting in a new place 
every year. Others are strongly opposed 
to leaving Washington at all. The amend- 
ment adopted is a compromise measure. 
It provides that the annual meeting shall 
be held in Washington during the first 
session of each Congress, and leaves the 
Association free to meet where it chooses 
on the alternate years. Next year will be 
the first session of a new Congress, so 
the next annual meeting will be in Wash- 
ington. The following year being the 
off Congressional year, the meeting will 
be held somewhere else. All the cities 
that would like to have the convention 








was even seriously proposed. When at 
last the 13th, 14th, and 15th Amendments | meet with them that year should send in 
were adopted, it was done by Congress | their invitations before the next annual 
and the State Legislatures without a meeting, as the decision between the vari- 
popular vote, and they were adopted only | ous places that ask for it will have to be 
because the communities directly affected | made at that time. 
were deprived of political representation | Another thing that will give general 
and in a condition of subjugation. | satisfaction was the vote to hold the 
In 1866 and 1867 the Republican party, | meeting next year in February instead of 
in the zenith of its supremacy, failed to | January, in the hope of milder weather. 
carry amendments to strike out the word | The delegates this year suffered a good 
“white” in Connecticut, Ohio, Indi- | deal from the severe cold. The weather, 
ana, and even in radical Kansas. Since | however, was altogether exceptional, 
1867, attempts to strike out the word | even for January; and, as the delegate 
“male” from State constitutions have | from Florida cheerfully said, the only 








coldness there was about our reception in 
Washington was that of the weather. 

The principal excitement of the con- 
vention was over a resolution aimed 
against the closing of the World’s Fair on 
Sunday. Last year a similar resolution 
was discussed at much length, and was 
finally withdrawn by the mover. This 
year the matter was discussed at three 
sessions, and then was indefinitely post- 
poned. The sole object of the Suffrage 
Association is to secure equal rights for 
women. If it had been proposed that the 
World's Fair should be open on Sunday 
to men, but closed to women, our Associ- 
ation would have been justified in making 
a vigorous expression of opinion on 
the subject, and would doubtless have 
done so. But questions of general public 
policy, where it is not proposed to make 
any difference in the treatment of the 
sexes, do not come within the scope of 
the Association. Wendell Phillips well 
illustrated this at one of the early equal 
rights conventions, when an effort was 
made to pass a resolution in favor of easy 
divorce. He pointed out that the object 
of the convention was distinctly to secure 
equal rights, no more, no less; that it was 
not its business, for instance, to formulate 
any declaration as to what system of edu- 
cation was the best, but only to insist 
that whatever educational facilities were 
open to boys should be opened to girls on 
precisely the same terms; and in like 
manner it was not its business to pro- 
nounce as to the respective merits of easy 
or difficult divorce, but only to insist that 
whatever system of divorce legislation 
was adopted should apply with absolute 
impartiality to men and women. 

It was urged, in favor of the Sunday 
resolution, that the Association in past 
years had several times passed resolutions 
which had no bearing upon equal rights 
for women. The answer is that it is harm- 
less to pass a resolution upon a matter on 
which all our members are agreed, even 
if it be not germane. But when the reso- 
lution is not only not germane, but is 
opposed to the conscientious convictions 
of many of the members, it ought not to 
pass. The Suffrage Association is made 
up of people of every shade of religious 
and political opinion. They are agreed 
in believing in equal rights for women, 
but are agreed upon nothing else. They 
can work together harmoniously for that 
one end; but as soon as an effort is made 
to have the Association cast its influence 
for or against legislation upon other ques- 
tions, in regard to which the members 
entertain a conscientious difference of 
opinion, it results in division and distress. 
Personally, I was very glad the Sunday 
resolution did not pass. 

In one respect only, the Association 
took a retrograde step. For years it has 
had a mixed board of officers. This year 
it elected a board exclusively of women. 
One of the strongest prejudices against 
woman suffrage is the idea it is in some 
way a movement of antagonism against 
men. The outside public, as a rule, does 
not even realize that men are admitted 
to membership in the Suffrage Associa- 
tion; and in this way we lose valuable 
coéperation that we might otherwise 
secure. To append to all our official an- 
nouncements the names of a mixed board 
of officers is a standing object-lesson to 


the public that the equal rights move- | 


ment is not a movement of women against 
men, but a movement of women and men 


in favor of equal rights for all human | 


beings. From personal conversation with 
the delegates to the national convention, 
both last year and this, I believe that a 
large majority of them approve of having 
a mixed board of officers; though there 
is still a minority who are outspokenly 


opposed to allowing men to be officers, | 
and a still smaller minority who are op- | 
posed even to allowing men to be regular | 
members with the right to vote in the | 


Association. The way we lost our mixed 
board this year was the same way in 
which a town occasionally loses the 
women from its school board, after one 
or more women have been serving on it 
for years, and after the majority of the 
voters are quite convinced of the general 
principle that a mixed board is better 
than a board of one sex alone. 


the vacancy who is individually so popu- 
lar that with most of the voters his per- | 
sonal ‘‘pull” is stronger than their sense | 
of the desirability of a mixed board. The 
minority who are stiffly opposed to any | 
women on the board vote solidly for him, 
of course, with enough of the others to 
give him a majority. The same thing 
happened in the Suffrage Association. 
There was only one office to which there 
was any practical chance of a man’s being 
elected this year. On the informal bal- 
lot, exactly a hundred votes were cast for 
men for that position, but they were 
divided among three different men. Un- 


When | 
there is but one woman on the board, and | 
her term is about to expire, it sometimes | 
happens that a man is ncminated to fill | 





fortunately, the name of the man who had 





the largest number of votes came into 
collision with that of a brilliant and pop- 
ular woman from the same State; and 
with most of the delegates, her personal 
‘*pull” proved stronger than the abstract 
principle. It carried away even those 
who within a few days had warmly de- 
clared their belief in the advisability of a 
mixed board. Of course, the result is a 
disappointment to the advocates of a 
mixed board, but not nearly so much so as 
it would have been if it had indicated a 
retrogression of sentiment on the general 
question. 

The most delightful thing about these 
annual gatherings is to meet the many 
earnest suffragists assembled from differ- 
ent parts of the country, and to compare 
ideas and experiences. This year it was 
an especial pleasure to find the South so 
well represented, and to hear on every 
hand of the growing sentiment on our 
question in the Southern States. 

Some of the little incidents which sel- 
dom get into the published reports illus- 
trate the enthusiasm of the workers in 
reform movements better perhaps than 
larger matters could do. One beautiful 
woman, a delegate from New Jersey, said 
she had named her little girl Frances 
Willard, and the child had named her 
three favorite dolls Anna Gordon, Mary 
Woodbridge, and Lady Henry Somerset. 
The two young delegates from Georgia 
said they had named their horse for Sena- 
tor Carey, of Wyoming, and gave an 
amusing account of how much more 
easily the sagacious animal would let 
himself be caught by the sweet words of 
the young ladies than by the denuncia- 
tions and curses of their old colored man- 
servant. The Georgia girls also acknowl- 
edged that they had on their farm three 
calves, named respectively Lucy Stone, 
Henry B. Blackwell, and Susan B. An- 
thony. Lucy Stone was an ill-behaved 
calf, and if she did not improve they were 
going to change her name to that of some 
prominent remonstrant—either Kate Gan- 
nett Wells or Caroline F. Corbin. When 
this incident was related at the supper- 
table, Miss Anthony told of a man out in 
Colorado many years ago who had a pair 
of particularly intractable mules. He 
named the better-tempered of the two 
Elizabeth, and the one which was totally 
unmanageable, and kicked everybody, he 
christened Susan! 

There was a reception at Willard’s 
Hotel on the evening after the convention ; 
and on Saturday evening Mrs. Colby gave 
a very pleasant one, at her beautiful new 
home at 1325 Tenth Street. Mrs. Green- 
leaf gave one on Monday, and there were 
probably still others. 

The Woman’s Tribune, with commend- 
able enterprise, issued a daily edition dur- 
ing the convention, and published in full 
the sermon of Rev. Mrs. Eastman, the 
addresses of Mrs. Ruth C. D. Havens on 
“The Girl of the Future,” of Mrs. E. B. 
Dietrick on ‘‘Best Methods of Interesting 
| Women in Suffrage,” and of Mrs. Orra 
Langhorne on ‘Southern Women and Suf- 
frage,”’ besides reports of chairmen of 
standing committees and other interesting 
matter. All our readers would do well to 
send ten cents to Mrs. Colby for the four 
convention numbers. A. S. B. 


~or—_____—_ — 





WOMEN IN DAKOTA SCHOOLS. 


| Thirteen counties of South Dakota elect- 
ed women as County Superintendents of 
Schools at the last election. 


+o 
A SUFFRAGE SEAL. 


At the Washington Convention, the 
| Business Committee was empowered to 
adopt and prepare a seal for the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Suggestions are invited for a motto to 
accompany the seal. They should be sent 
as early as possible to the Corresponding 
| Secretary, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, 
| Somerton, Pa. It was the sense of the 
| convention that the motto should be *‘in 
| plain English.” 

a 
| MRS. CHAPMAN IN RHODE ISLAND. 
Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, of Iowa, is 
to begin a week’s lecturing tour in Rhode 
Island at Little Compton, on Jan. 30. She 
will speak at Newport before the Unity 
Club, on the 31st; in the Opera House at 
| Westerly, Feb. 1; before the R. I. Woman 
Suffrage Association, Blackstone Hall, 
Providence, at 3 P. M. on Feb. 2, and 
probably at Pawtucket the same evening. 
On Feb. 3, she will be in Chepachet, and 
will close her engagement on Feb. 4 with 
a parlor lecture at the house of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth B. Chace in Valley Falls. Her sub- 
ject at Newport and Providence will be 
“The American Sovereign.” At the 
other places she will give her lecture on 
‘*A Lever of Power.” Mrs. Bolles, State 
Agent of the R. I. W. 8. A., will accom- 
pany Mrs. Chapman, and will make short 
addresses at each place upon the need of 
local organization in Rhode Island. 








NATIONAL-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


(Cc luded from 8S d Page.) 


which either cannot develop. Nature has 
no intentions, and evolution has no limits. 
True science teaches that the elevation of 
woman is the only sure road to the evolu- 
tion of man.” 

The growing importance of woman’s 
labor, her general equipment through 
technical education, her more positive 
dedication to the life work she chvoses, 
the growing sentiment that an educated 
and skilful woman is a better and truer 
life companion than an ignorant and un- 
skilful one, her appreciation of combina- 
tion, and the general uplifting of the 
sentiment of integrity in business circles, 
her gradual approach to man’s powers in 
mental work alone, her possible and prob- 
able political influence, — all these com- 
bined, working along general avenues of 
progress and evolution, will bring to her 
industrial emancipation, by which she 
will stand, in those callings in life for 
which she may be fitted, on an equalit 
with man. As she approaches this eyual- 
ity, her remuneration will be increased, 
and her economic importance acknowl- 





— 

t is perfectly evident that woman is in 
open rebellion against the traditional 
curse recorded in Genesis, and aguiust the 
vicious doctrine of the Pauline estimate 
of woman’s sphere; that she is determined 
to assert her equality in many directions, 
and that she has entered and occupied the 
great field of remunerative employment 
to such an extent as to demand her 
recognition as an important economic 
factor. As woman has the power given 
her to support herself, she will be less 
inclined to seek marriage relations simply 
for the purpose of securing what may 
seem to be home and protection. Indus- 
trial independence, which will secure such 
results, must lead to the recruiting of the 
human race from the very best elements, 
instead of from the lowest, as is now so 
largely the case. 

If woman’s industrial emancipation 
leads to what many are pleased to call 
**political rights,” we must not quarrel 
with it. Itis not just that all other ad- 
vantages which may come through indus- 
trial emancipation shall be withheld sim- 
ply because one great privilege on which 
there is a division of sentiment may also 
come. 

One of the greatest boons which will 
result from the industrial emancipation of 
woman will be the trank admission on the 
part of the true and chivalric man that 
she is the sole rightful owner of her own 
being in every respect, and that whatever 
companionship may exist between herand 
man shall be as thoroughly honorable to 
her as to him. Specifically, she will be able 
to use her mind under conditions which 
have brought success to her father and 
brother. She will enter those branches 
of industry mostly where women by ex- 
perience are found to surpass men, and in 
those branches of employment, high or 
low, she will ultimately hold the sway. 
In callings where men surpass women, 
woman will be obliged to abandon the 
field; but where services are performed 
with equal skill and integrity by both, 
there will come honest competition, and an 
equalization of compensation. So, in her 
political ambition, she must be content to 
stand or fall by the same rule. If she 
bungles, political emancipation will not 
come; if her experiments prove success- 
ful, she will secure political freedom, no 
matter what the arguments against it 
may be.” 

The papers are widely reporting that 
Mr. Wright said he believed the indus- 
trial freedom of women would decrease 
marriage and increase divorce; but they 
omit the context. He said, in substance: 
‘**I believe this will lead to a temporary 
decrease of marriage and increase of 
divorce; but this does not frighten me in 
the least. The increasing ability of 
women to support;themselves will decrease 
the number of purely mercenary mar- 
riages. I cannot see much difference 
between the woman who sells her freedom 
and her soul in order to be supplied with 
certain conveniences for life. and the one 
who sells her freedom and her soul for a 
limited time, for a remuneration; except 
that the former is infinitely worse. The 
ability of women to support themselves 
will also render it possible for them to 
take refuge in divorce, when the marriage 
relation is made the cover for hideous and 
indescribable cruelties.” 

A poem, “The Waking South,” was 
read by Miss Henderson Daingerfield, the 
niece of Mrs. Orra Langhorne; a beauti- 
ful Virginia girl of nineteen, who has 
been an acceptable contributor to the 
WOMAN’s JOURNAL ever since she was 
twelve years old. 

The grandson of Frederick Douglass 
again entertained the audience with fine 
violin music, Miss Tucker playing the 
accompaniment. 

Miss Harriet May Mills, one of our 
rising young speakers, gave an able ad- 
dress on ‘*The Political Status of Woman.” 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw spoke eloquently of 
“The America Undiscovered by Colum- 
bus,”’ showing the new world for women 
which had been discovered since his time; 
and after a few closing words by Miss 
Anthony, the convention adjourned. 


CLOSING COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 


At the Executive Committee meeting on 
Friday morning, a list of honorary vice- 
presidents were elected. It was voted 
that a courteous and cordial invitation be 
sent to the Wisconsin W.S. A. to become 
auxiliary, it being the only State Suffrage 
Association that has not yet done so. 

It was voted that the National-Ameri- 
can W.S. A. recommend to the Woman’s 
National Council the establishment of a 
Woman’s Lecture Bureau ; and meanwhile 
indorse the Woman’s Lecture Bureau of 
which Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Somerton, 
Pa., is manager. 

It was voted, on motion of Miss Clay, 
that the Business Committee be asked to 
consider seriously the praciicability of 
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sending a lecturer through Arkansas and 
Mississippi, at the expense of this As- 
sociation. 

The meeting of the Business Committee, 
on Friday afternoon, was principally 
devoted to the election of the standing 
committees, which will be published next 
week. A reception in the parlors of 
Willard’s Hotel, on Friday evening, 
closed a very busy and very interesting 


week. 
—_———~<+or—__——_— 


RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


The officers of the National-American 
W. S. A. for the coming year are as 
follows 


President—Susan B. Anthony. 

Honorary Presidents — Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Lucy Stone. 

Vice President at Large--Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

Corresponding Sec'y — Rachel Foster Avery. 

Recording Sec'y —Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Treasurer — Harriet Taylor Upton. 

Auditors —Ellen Battelle Dietrick, May Wright 
Sewall. 

Honorary Presidents were elected as 
follows: 

District of Columbia—Caroline H. Dall, Ruth 
C. Dennison, Julia A. Wilbur, Dr. Susan Edson, 
Frederick Douglass, Albert G. Riddle, Mrs. 
Rosanna Thompson. 

Pennsylvania—Mary Grew, M. Adeline Thomp- 
son, Robert Purvis. 

Ohio—Mrs. Emily Robinson, Hon. Ezra B. 
Taylor, Ferdinand Schumacher, Mrs. Esther 
Wattles. 

Missouri—Virginia L. Minor, Rebecca Hazard, 

Mrs. Beverly Allen, Mrs. Ferdinand Gereishe, 
Mr. James E. Yeatman. 
@ New York—Mrs. Sarah H. Willis, Mrs. J. 
Elizabeth Jones, Albert O. Willcox, Miss Eliza- 
beth P. Hall, Mrs. Chas. B. Sedgwick, Syracuse, 
Charles D. B. Mills. 

Michigan—Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, Mrs. Olivia 
B. Hall, Hon. Thomas W. Palmer, Detruit, 
Catharine A. F. Stebbins, Delos Blodgett. 

Kentucky —Mrs. Susan Look Avery. 

Massachusetts—Ednah D. Cheney, Paulina 
Gerry, Wm. I. Bowditch, Theodore D. Weid, 
Rev. Samuel May, Col. T. W. Higginson, Mrs. 
Adeline Howland. 

Indiana—Hon. W. D. Foulke, Mrs. Zerelda 
Wallace. 

Jowa—Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, 
Mary V. Cowgill, Mrs. Amelia Bloomer. 

Kansas—Mrs. Susan E. Wattles, Miss Amanda 
Way. 

Maine—Mrs. Margaret T. W. Merrill, Rev. 
Dr. Blanchard. 

Maryland—Mrs. Edith D. Bentley, Caroline 
Hallowell Miller. 

Minnesota—Sarah Burger Stearns, Martha D. 
Ripley, Margaret Van Cleave. 

Virginia—Dr. Thamsin Janney. 

Vermont—Mrs. Moore. 

New Hampshire—Henry W. Blair. 

Colorado—Gov. John L. Routt. 

Georgia—Mrs. Sophia L. Ober Allen, Miss 
Sarah Freeman Clarke. 

California—Mrs. Ellen Clark Sargent, Mrs. 
Sarah Knox Goodrich, Dr. Alida C. Avery. 

Washington—Hou. Roger 38. Greene, Mrs. 
Thompson. 

Nebraska—Mrs. Mary Rogers Kimball. 

Connecticut—Mrs. Emily P. Collins, Isaac C. 
Lewis, John Hooker, Judge Joseph Sheldon. 

Wyoming—Esther Morris, Hon. Mr. Bright, 
Hon. J. W. Hoyt. 

Oregon—Abigail Scott Duniway. 

Wisconsin—Alameda B. Gray. 

The surviving Honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents of last year vere also re-elected. 

The list of State Vice-Presidents is not 
quite complete. It will be published 
later. 

The following resolutions were adopted 
at the annual convention of the National 
American W. 8. A., held last week in 
Washington: 


Whereas, morality is better taught by example 
than by precept, and the action of a government 
is a more powerful guide towards truth and 
honesty than any of its professions, and whereas, 
the United States Guvernment is at present 
based upon the profession that it is a govern- 
ment of the people, though half the people are 
actually exc.uded from government, therefore— 

Resolved, Vhat in the interests of public 
morality, we denounce the United States Govern- 
ment in its present position, as a practical 
teacher of dishonesty, and call upon all legisla- 
tors to enfranchise women as the first step 
towards redeeming the sacred promises of the 
founders of our government to the people. 

Resolved, That the National-American Wom- 
an’s Suffrage Association is non-partisan, and 
appeals to the enlightened men of all parties to 
do justice to women citizens as a plain matter of 
fidelity to the principles upon which our National 
government is professedly founded. 

Resolved, That without expressing any opinion 
on the proper qualifications for voting, we call 
attention to the significant facts that in every 
State there are more women who can read and 
write than all the illiterate male voters; more 
white women who can read and write than all 
negro voters; more American women who can 
read and write than all foreign voters—so that 
the enfranchisement of such women would settle 
the vexed question of rule by illiteracy, whether 
of home-grown or foreign-born production. 

Whereas, A Constitutional Convention is to 
be called in the State of New York in 1894, and 
whereas, two Governors in succession, Governor 
Hill and Governor Flower, have recommended 
in their annual messages that the woman 
suffrage organizations should be represented by 
two women as delegates, 

Resolved, That we express the thanks of this 
Convention to Governor Hill and Governor 
Flower for that recognition of justice due 
women, and 

Resolved, Further, that all possible effort be 
directed towards an immediate educational cam- 
paign in the State of New York as preparation 
for the general election in November next, at 
which time the delegates will be chosen. 

Whereas, Within the next two years the ques- 
tion of full suffrage for women will probably be 
submitted to the male voters of Kansas, and 

Whereas, the largest proportion of non- 
organized States is now found in the South, 

Resolved, That we turn an especial portion of 
energy and educational effort towards Kansas 
and the Southern States. 

Resolved, That we recommend to all suffrage 
societies the advisavility of procuring popular 
consideration of the principles we advocate by 
means of debates in the High Schools, Colleges, 
Literary Societies, Young Men’s and Women’s 
Christian Associations, Women’s Clubs, etc., in 
their respective localities. 

Resolved, That as all experience proves that 
the rights of the laboring man are best preserved 
in governments where he has possession of the 


Mrs. 


ballot, we therefore demand on behalf of the 
laboring woman the same powerfal instrument 
that she may herself protect her own interests, 
and that we urge all organized bodies of work- 
ing women, whether they be workers iu the field 
of philanthropy, education, trade, manufacture, 
or general industry, to join our Association in 
the endeavor to make woman legally and politi- 
cally a free agent as the best means for further- 
ing any and every line of woman’s work. 

Resolved, That in all States possessing school 
suffrage for woman, suffragists are advised to 
organize in each representative district thereof, 
for the purpose of training and stimulating 
women voters to exercise regularly the right of 
suffrage on this question, using it as a prepara- 
tory school for their coming work of full grown 
citizenship with an unlimited ballot. And we 
also advise that women everywhere work for the 
election of an equal number of women and men 
upon school boards, that the State in taking 
upon itself the education of children may pro- 
vide them with as many official mothers as 
there are fathers. 

Whereas, Many forms of woman suffrage may 
be granted by State Legislatures without change 
in existing Constitutions, therefore — 

Resolved, That the suffragists in every State 
should petition for municipal and presidential 
suffrage by statute, and take every practicable 
step toward securing such legislation. 

Resolved, That we recommend suffrage so- 
cieties to subscribe for all the several suffrage 
papers now published in different States, to be 
used in each local and State headquarters, as a 
most necessary means in increasing fellowship 
and furnishing a channel of communication 
between the suffrage workers throughout the 
country. 

Resolved, That as the education of women is 
the eniering wedge to equal pay for equal work 
in all professions, the thanks of this Convention 
are tendered Miss May Garrett, of Baltimore, 
for her noble furthering of our principles in 
making it possible for women to enter the Johns 
Hopkins Medical College upon equal terms with 
men, and that we also call the attention of 
women of wealth to the great need of making 
provision for the entrance of their sex into all 
other institutions which possess superior facili- 
ties for mental training. 

Resolved, That this Association send an ex- 
pression of its sincere gratitude to Mrs. Jane H. 
Spofford for her long and unselfish service as its 
treasurer, and to both Mrs. Jane R. Spofford 
and Mr. C. W. Spoffurd for their generous hos- 
pitality extended to the Association throughout 
the many seasons in which the Riggs House 
was its home. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention 
are gratefully given the Suffrage Association of 
the District of Columbia, and to the Congressional 
and local committees for the many courtesies 
extended to delegates and visitors, and to the 
Press for its encouraging reports of the suffrage 
work, and to the Railroads for reduced rates. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association 
are due tu Governor Flower, of New York, for 
his recognition of woman's ability in the ap- 
pointment of our President, Susan B. Anthony, 
to a State office, namely, as a member of the 
Board of Management of the New York State 
Industrial School. 


+o 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, JAN. 24, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It is with regret that I am forced to 
chronicle the unexpected opposition that 
has developed to the representation of 
women in the Constitutional Convention. 
As all your readers know, Gov. Flower 
recommended in his message that they 
should have representation, and the bill 
was umended with a clause providing for 
the election of six minority delegates. In 
this form it passed both houses of the Leg- 
islature and went to the Governor for 
signature. Of course it was now entirely 
in accord with his views, but some of his 
‘sadvisers” are opposed to giving women 
any chance of representation, and the bill 
has been sent back to the Senate for re- 
consideration on the ground that the 
clauses providing for minority represen- 
tation are unconstitutional. 

This would seem to be only an excuse. 
The powers of the Legislature in the mat- 
ter are unlimited, contained, as they are, 
in a single line to be found in Art. XIIL., 
Sec. 2: ‘The Legislature shall provide 
by law for the election of delegates to 
such convention.” Nothing can be more 
ample than these powers, and it is to be 
feared that the return of the bill simply 
means renewed opposition on the part of 
the enemies of woman suffrage. Now 
that the measure is back in the legislative 
calendar, there is no telling how long it 
may be beforeit will be reached, and what 
further modifications may be made in it. 
All that the friends of the cause in this 
State can do is to write to their Senators 
and members of the Assembly, urging 
them to do battle for our representation 
when the bill comes up. 

The certificate of incorporation of the 
New York School of Applied Design for 
Women was recently filed in the office 
of the County Clerk in this city. The 
directors for the first year are: Justice 
George L. Ingraham, of the Supreme 
Court, J. Carroll Beckwith, Elihu Root, 
John Wesley Brown, Benjamin C. Porter, 
William H. Fuller, Ellen M. Hopkins, 
Sarah F. Harriman, and Mary R. Cal- 
lender. 

Flushing, L. I., has a Good Citizenship 
League, of which Mrs. William Eastman 
is president. The object of the organiza- 
tion is to improve the condition of the 
town, and especially tokeep it clean. At 
the last meeting, after the secretary, Miss 
Beard, had made her report, an address 
was delivered by Col. W. F. Morse. 

No one will ever know how sorry your 
correspondent was to be prevented from 
attending the recent Convention in Wash- 
ington, and to be debarred the pleasure of 
meeting the friends gathered from all 
parts of the country, especially the kind 
Southern sisters. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

Three women were elected to positions 
by the Wyoming Legislature: Mrs. Mary 
Bartlett as assistant engrossing clerk of 
the House, and Mrs. F. L. Henderson as 
enrolling and engrossing clerk of the 
Senate, with Miss Marie Maynard as as- 
sistant. 

At the 51st annual meeting of the Wyo- 
ming County (N. Y.) Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Ella H. Crossett, of Warsaw, 
was chosen one of three directors. This 
association invited Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
to speak for them. She made an able 
speech, and was royally welcomed. 

Two women artists have been added to 
the New York Fine Arts Committee of 
the World’s Fair, Mrs. Mary Hallock 
Foote and Miss Mary J. Cassatt. Miss 
Cassatt is painting one of the enormous 
panels ordered by Mrs. Potter Palmer for 
the decoration of the Gallery of Honor in 
the Women’s Building. 


The Columbus cycling calendar, issued 
by the Pope Manufacturing Co., of Bos- 
ton, is an artistic and practical calendar. 
It begins with February, ’93, and ends 
with February, 94. It consists of a cir- 
cular piece of cardboard, forty-seven 
inches in circumference, the calendar 
picture being framed with a reproduc- 
tion of the pneumatic rubber tire. The 
picture is in fifteen water colors, and 
represents a country scene with a bicy- 
cling couple resting after a ride. 


Mrs. Ruth C. D. Havens gave one of 
the brightest papers at the recent Wash- 
ington convention. It presents one side 
of the woman question very forcibly. In 
the future, it is to be hoped that codpera- 
tive cooking will be an established fact. 
But until it is so, we are of the opinion 
that every girl ought to understand plain 
cooking, so as not to be at the mercy of 
servants and circumstances ; and not only 
every girl, but every boy as well. Mrs. 
Havens’ paper is published on the last 
page. 

From far-off New Mexico comes the 
East Las Vegas Daily Optic of Jan 14, with 
an editorial, a telegram, and the temper- 
ance column, all devoted to a favorable 
consideration of woman suffrage. The 
temperance column is edited by the W. C. 
T. U. Territorial Press Superintendent. 
Mrs. Mamie E. Marble, of Kingston, who 
wears her yellow ribbon on all occasions, 
quotes from ‘Eminent Opinions” in her 
column, and adds good arguments of her 
own. She thinks there is a great deal of 
sentiment in New Mexico favorable to 
woman suftrage, but it ‘‘needs awakening 
and educating.” 





GLOBE THEATRE.—Mr. Francis Wilson 
will begin his secund and last week at the 
Globe Theatre in ‘The Lion-Tamer’ on 
Monday next. ‘*The Lion-T'amer” is dis- 
tinctly a circus story. ‘The lines are said 
to be bright and thoroughly Wilsonian, 


.the music charming and the scenery and 


stage effects novel and striking. One 
remarkable for its brilliancy is the circus 
procession in the third act. It is made up 
of myriads of waving banners, marching 
men, knights in armor, jockeys on horse- 
back, ejuestriennes, ‘cute little ponies, 
open cages of wild animals, allegorical 
floats, an immense golden band-wagon 
filled with musicians, and everything to 
be seen in a regular circus pageant. Mr. 
Wilson’s company is strong. It includes 
Miss Lulu Glasser, a new soubrette who 
has been received with unqualified favor 
wherever seen, and such well known peo- 
ple as Miss Laura Moore, Miss Cecile 
Essing, Mr. Charles Plunkett, Mr. Wil- 
liam Pruette, Mr. W. F. Mack, Mr. Harold 
Blake, Mr. Thomas Guise, Mr. Hamilton 
Tetley and others. Mr. Wilson confives 
himself to one matinee a week, that being 
on Saturday. 
an 

HOLLIs STREET THEATRE.—The advent 
of Mr. John Drew and company in ‘*The 
Masked Ball” at the Hollis Street Theatre, 
beginning Monday evening, may be 
termed the high-class comedy event of 
the season. This will be the first appear- 
ance here of Mr. Drew as a star. The 
play is Clyde Fitch's clever adaptation 
of Bisson and Carre’s bright comedy, 
“The Masked Ball,” which introduces 
Mr. Drew in one of his most felicitous 
fields of work. Mr. Charles Frohman 
has surrounded Mr. Drew with a company | 
especially adapted for excellent dramatic 
work, and the performance will be staged 
with complete scenery and accessories. 
The leading lady of the company is Miss 
Maude Adams, whose stage advancement 
has been rapid and merited. The others 
in the company are Mr. Harry Harwood, 
Mr. Harold Russell, Mr. C. Leslie Allen, | 
Mr. Frank Lamb, Miss Virginia Buchan- | 
an, Miss Annie Adams, Miss Lillian Flor- | 
ence. Mr. Drew has just completed the | 
one hundred and fiftieth performance of | 
his brilliant New York run. 

aie | 

BOWDOIN SQUARE ee | 
Bowdoin Square Theatre announces for 
next week’s attraction Effie Elisler as | 
‘*Hazel Kirke,” acharacter in which she 
has made the crowning success of her life. 
Mr. C. W. Couldock appears in his origi- 
nal role of Dunstan Kirke. 

8 


PaRK THEATRE.—‘‘A Temperance 
Town” continues to attract audiences to 
the Park Theatre limited only by the 
capacity of the house. 











TO-DAY 


Hood's Sarsaparilla stands at the head in 
the medicine world, admired in prosperity 
and envied in merit by thousands of 
would-be competitors. It has a larger 
sale than any other medicine. Such suc- 
cess could not be won without positive 
merit. 

Hoov’s PILts cure constipation b 
restoring the peristaltic action of the all. 
mentary canal. They are the best family 
cathartic. 

aibieees 

The joints and muscles are so lubricated 
by Hood's Sarsaparilla that all rheuma- 
tism and stiffness soon disappear. Try it. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


- are used in the 
a preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


Ithas morethan three times 
the strenyth of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 













FOR 


Cooking, 
Heating 
and Power 


AT $1.00 PER 1,000 FT. 


In order to rapidly increase the use of Gas in 
he day-time, THE BOSTON GAS LIGHT 
COMPANY will furnish illuminating gas, 
measured through separate meters, as above 
stated. 


Cas for Cooking. 


For FAMILIES, BOARDING HOUSES, 
RESTAURANTS and HOTELS, Gas at $1.00 
per Thousand is cheaper in money cost than 
Coal, and by its use the saving in Time and 
Labor, and the great advantage of freedom 
from smoke, dirt and ashes, will quickly repay 
the Consumers for the moderate outlay required 
to make the change from Coal to Gas. 

GAS COOKING STOVES for family use are 
furnished at from $3 to $30, and can be operated 
to their fullest capacity at a cost of from One to 
Five Cents per Hour. The largest hotels and 
restaurants can be equipped for cooking exclu- 
sively by gas, at the same cost in proportion to 
the work to be done. 


Cas for Heating. 


In OFFICES and APARIMENTS where 
steam or furnace heat is not supplied, or to 
supplement such heat in the coldest weather, 
and as a substitute for steam and furnace heat 
in the mild weather, GAS HEATERS are 
economical and convenient. They are furnished 
as GAS LOGS, OPEN GRATES, STOVES and 
HOT WATER RADIATORS, and in a great 
variety of styles from the plainest to the most 
ornamental and artistic. In price they range 
from $4 to $40, and cost from One Cent to Three 
Cents per Hour for gas used. 

GAS for HEATING at $1.00 per Thousand 
offers even greater advantages for many business 
uses such as for BAKERIES, CANDY MANU- 
FACTURERS, TINSMITHS and CANNING 
FACTORIES, JAPANNERS, TYPE-FOUN- 
DERS, TAILORS, LAUNDRIES, and many 
others. 


Gas for Power. 


GAS ENGINES from One to Fifty horse. 
power are guaranteed by the makers to furnish 
power with gas at $1.00 per Thousand at a cost 
of TWO CENTS per Hour, per horse-power. 

In many locations and for many years, the 
Gas Engine has afforded not only the Safest 
and most Convenient, but the Cheapest power. 








FULL INFORMATION as to the ad- 
vantages of the use of Gas for HEATING, 
COOKING and POWER will be given 
at the GAS APPLIANCE EXCHANGE, 
NO. 22 WEST ST., and by all dealers in 
gas stoves and gas engines. 


THE BOSTON GAS LIGHT C0., 
By F. P. ADDIOKS, 


Sesgtine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIU to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHEN , Lebanon, Ohio. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


HH OL LIS STREET. 


THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH........ Proprietor and Manager 








Commencing Monday, Jan. 30th. 
FIRST BOSTON ENGAGEMENT 


JOHN DREW, 


In the Successful Comedy, 


THE MASKED BALL, 


Direct from the New York Run of 150 
performances. 





Evenings at 7.45. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 








GLOBE THEATRE. 


JOHN STETSON,........ Proprietor and Manager 





Second Week Beginning Jan. 30, 


Francis Wilson Opera Co. 


—IN— 


THE LION TAMER. 
PARK THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTRER, - Manager 
Evenings at 8. 





Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager 





Saturday Matinee at 2. 


JAN. 30, THIRD MONTH 


HOYT’S 
“A TEMPERANCE TOWN.” 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHAS F. ATKINSON, ...... eovccecces Manager 
Evenings at 8. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
JAN. 30, 


EFFIE ELLSLER 


Hazel Ki rke. 


Music 


JUST ISSUED. 
FOR CHOIRS. 
SUNDAY ANTHEMS. 
For choir service. A superb collection of Anthems 
for choir singing by W. O. Perkins. This book con. 


tains very valuable material for choir practice 
Price, postpaid, $1; $9 per dozen, not prepaid. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
THE DAY-SCHOOL CROWN. 


By Charles Walker Ray. The latest book for ay- 
erage pupils. It is concise and simple in its methods, 
and any person can readily learn by its use to 
read music. A very valuable book for schools. 
Price, 20c., postpaid ; $165 a hundred, not prepaid. 

Agents for Decker Bros. and Fischer Pianos, and 
Wilcox and White Self-Playing Symphony. Pianos 
exchanged or sold on instalments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to 
John C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston, 
C,H. DITSON & CO., S67 Broadway, N.Y. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


204 Neponset Avenue, 




















Boston, 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 
3 pecialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 
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THIS I6 THE 


ROUNDED RIB 
ON HOLDING EDGES 


of Fastener of Warren | 
Hose Supporter — the 
reason why it can- 
not cut the stock-, 
ing, all other 
supporters 
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fortable 
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supporter. ‘y/ countless, 
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less imita- 
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to cut the 
stocking. 
All gen- 
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rr 
. end of fastener. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








GOSSIPS. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Deep in the woodland you will hear, 

If you but lend attentive ear, 

A murmurous talk from time to time, 

And all the words will run to rhyme. 

By light of sun and light of star, 

The wind and trees the gossips are; 

In whispers to the questioning trees 

The wandering wind tells all he sees. 

For he can roam and roam, 

While all the trees must stay at home. 
—N. Y. Independent. 


iiieetadnia 
A WINTER LANDSCAPE. 


BY MARTHA OWEN COLCORD. 





Dark hemlocks on the mountain side 
Covered with snow-wreaths white, 

And in the valley deepest gloom, 
Save where the sunset light 

Drifts downward, through the tossing pines, 
To touch with ruddy fire 

The glittering, gleaming cross, 
Which tops the old church spire. 


The red light of the after-glow 
Has faded from the west, 

And a wintry moon is rising 
Above the mountain's crest. 

Down in the valley, mingling with 
The moonlight’s golden bars, 

Lights from the cottage windows 
Shine out, like silver stars. 


And now, from out the forest’s heart, 
Weird moanings seem to creep,— 

As though drear winter’s stormy winds 
Were waking from their sleep. 

The pale moon from her lofty throne 
By mountain mists is hurled, 

And swiftly-falling snowflakes 
Shut out a wintry world. 


—_<@r——__— 
THE COMING MAN, 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
Oh, not for the great departed 
Who formed our country’s laws, 
And not for the bravest hearted 
Who died in freedom’s cause, 
And not for some living hero 
‘fo whom all bend the knee, 
My muse would raise her song of praise— 
But for the man /o be. 


For out of the strife which woman 
Is passing through to-day, 
A man that is more than human 
Shall yet be born, I say. 
A man in whose pure spirit 
No dross of self will lurk; 
A man who is strong to cope with wrong; 
A man who is proud to work. 


A man with hope undaunted, 
A man with god-like power 
Shall come when he most is wanted, 
Shall come at the needed hour. 
He shall silence the din and clamor 
Of clan disputing with clan, 
And toil’s long fight with purse-proud might 
Shall triumph through this man. 


I know he is coming, coming, 
To help, to guide, to save, 

Thouga I hear no martial drumming, 
And see no flags that wave. 

But the great soul-travail of woman, 
And the bold, free thought unfurled, 
Are heralds that say he is on the way— 

The coming man of the world. 


Mourn not for vanished ages 
With their great heroic men, 
Who dwell in history’s pages 
And live through the poet's pen. 
For the grandest times are before us, 
And the world is yet to see 
The noblest worth of this old earth 
In the men that are to be. 
—Truth. 


+e 


For the Woman's Journal. 


DOROTHY’S DOWRY. 
BY SARAH BIERCE SCARBOROUGH. 


I would not tell of it at this late day, 
only that, in the first place, confession is 
good for the soul, and—well—from an- 
other standpoint, it is really due to Mary. 





That was her name—Mary Dorothea Bot- 
tom—until she changed it for M. Dorothy | 
Carlton, which I considered a vast im- | 
provement, both in point of style and | 
euphony. 

There is still another reason why I am 
led to make this avowal at this time, 
which may become apparent by the time 
I have finished. 

When I first paid my addresses to 
Dorothy, as I formed the habit of calling 
her, we lived not in Gotham exactly, but | 
in a city not far removed, where the ex- | 
clusiye were still more so, and where in 
reality society had been narrowed down 
to three hundred, considered by it as 
potent a number as seven, and far more 
significant than four. 

Mr. Bottom, pére, was possessed of a | 
large fortune, and Dorothy was an only | 
child. To be frank, how they ever | 
reached the precincts of the magic circle 
is somewhat of a mystery, though there 
is not a particle of doubt that they were 
as fine people as any in the crowd; but 
the truth is that Mr. Bottom had made 
his fortune out of soap. 

However, he had wisely put Dorothy 
through all the accomplishments de- 
manded by society, and as Mrs. Bottom, 
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mére, was entirely unobjectionable, as far | 
as I could judge, in savoir faire, education | 
and good sense, though the last two were 
not absolute requirements, there could be 
nothing said on the feminine score. 

As this is to be a confession, I may as 
well state at once that my own family, 
individually and collectively, was not at 
all suited with the idea of my allying 
them to the Bottoms. So, while soap is 
supposed to be possessed of that peculiar 
qualification which makes things go 
easily, it became in this case as formid- 
able as sand. It proved a great detriment 
to the smooth running of love. Nor was 
this feeling so very unnatural. My fami- 
ly had reached that stage and generation 
where it had outgrown its antecedents, or 
wished to, which is all one and the same 
for practical purposes. Sub rosa—for it 
is doubtful whether even at this day any 
of the relatives would pardon the divul- 
gence—my great-grandfather had been a 
day-laborer with a small patch of ground 
when he struck oil, and, asa consequence, 
the derricks which he made use of not 
only raised an oleaginous fortune for his 
descendants, but elevated them so far 
above their origin that it was little more 
than a myth and a tale it was unnecessary 
to tell. I think I have read somewhere 
that even the ass does not like to be re- 
minded of the pit whence it was dug, and 
we were no exception to—well—such 
asses in general. ‘hen, too, we were a 
least two generations removed from the 
pit, while on the other hand the Bottoms 
had but one between them and—soap. 

Again, my family—lI say it with all be- 
coming modesty—realized my own im- 
portance. I was undeniably considered a 
very desirable parti. My mother was one 
of the original three hundred who set 
themselves apart as an offering at the im- 
maculate shrine of society. My conse- 
quent social impregnability, a college 
education, a face and figure of which | 
had no need to be ashamed, accomplish- 
ments not a few, and a generally level 
head as far as tested, had made me, to say 
the least, not to be despised. Privately, 
I am sure I could have had the pick 
of the créme-de-la-créme; but, with that 
perversity which human nature is pleased 
to attribute to Adam’s fall, I saw no 
one who filled my ideal of womanly at- 
tractiveness as did Mary Dorothea Bot- 
tom. 

To be perfectly just, others of my sex 
thought so as well, and I think that two 
particular friends would have shut their 
eyes entirely to the soap, for the sake of 
the attractive wrappings. 

‘*Baw Jove, Cholly, she’s a doocid fine 
gahl,” drawled Tom Merton, ‘‘and then 
there’s the ducats, don-cher-know.” 

As for Fred Norton, he ogled her at all 
times through his eyeglass—monocles 
were not the thing just then, or the ogling 
would have been punctiliously done 
through one—and murmured, with con- 
descending pity, ‘‘It’s a hawid shame, but 
with such a divine creechaw and the pros- 
pects, a fellah might manage to endure 
it.” 

But I was in love, actually, irretriev- 
ably in love, and I shut both eyes and ears 
to outsiders and insiders; yet not with- 
out some inner spasmodic twitchings | 
when the case was presented by those | 
who made it a self-imposed duty to regu- | 
late all matrimonial affairs according to | 
their own especial line and plummet. 

‘*She’s a dear, sweet girl,” said Mrs.Van | 
Huyston, whose name, by the way, had | 
been Highstone, but who was dimly be- | 
ginning to see the advantage accruing | 
from a more Knickerbockerish style of 
spelling and the desirable Van as a prefix 
to her cognomen. ‘‘She’s a dear, good | 
girl. What a pity her mother was only a | 
common school-teacher !” 

I chose to be exceedingly obtuse, and 
innocently corrected her by observing 
that the lady in question had been a teach- 
er in a female seminary. 

‘Oh, it’s all the same, my dear boy,” 
said she; ‘‘all teachers are er—er—sort of 
—er—Bohemians, you know.” 

I did not know, and I was inclined to 
be apologetic enough to think that Mrs. 
Huyston did not know either, at least 
what a Bohemian was; so I only said, 
‘*But she has very gentle manners.” 

“Yes? Ah, well, she is mannerish ; and 
now you speak of it’—with a malicious 
intonation and a purring laugh—‘'they 
are—er—smooth, quite so; reasonably to 
be expected from associations.” 

I mentally registered my preference 
then and there for teachers’ manners, with 
Dorothy’s mother for a type, in contrast 
to Mrs.Van Huyston’s own. Mrs. Bottom 
was refinement itself, and I did not then 
see how being a teacher should lower one. 
My sister, Florentia, explained it, how- 
ever, and through her glasses I saw that 
were a woman to teach as a mere pastime, 
or make it a fad, as we should call it now, 
it would be a very different thing; but to 
work because it was a necessity was de- 
cidedly vulgar, and an unpardonable mat- 
ter in the eyes of society. 








| rather began, in a little bake-oven for pot- 


| no vanity whatever—appearances plainly 


Then, there was Miss Van Huyston. 
She was much concerned as to the ‘‘mes- 
alliance,” for that was what Florentia 
said she termed it, though I was well 
aware that she called Dorothy ‘‘My love” 
and ‘*My darling” when with her. Neither 
had she any compunction whatever about 
sharing her daily carriage drives, or spend- 
ing weeks at the Bottoms’ country place, 
to say nothing of the acceptance of innu- 
merable other favors at the kindly hands 
of the whole family. ‘The Van Huystons | 
were slightly impecunious, in fact. ‘The | 
truth was that they rode upon the sum- | 
mit of the social wave simply by the 
prestige of the biue blood they claimed to 
possess as traceable back through dead 
and gone Huystons until it ended, or 





tery, right in the heart of that uncertain 
place of ditches and dykes, Holland. But 
then, Florentia wanted Clara Van Huys- 
ton for a sister-in-law, and—I say it with 


indicated that Clara had similar designs 
upon her. 

The result of all this advice, these gen- 
eral intimations and barefaced revelations 
was to determine me in my course. I 
argued that, as everybody else seemed to 
be making a personal matter of it, 1 had 
precedent for doing the same; and I was 
strengthened in my determination by what 
Jack Eustis said one day. He said it, 
too, with solemn earnestness. 

“Charlie, if there was the ghost of a 
chance for a poor devil like me, I’d try to 
cut you out, to-day; but, in the first 
place, 1 would not seek her, for, having 
nothing of my own, all the world would 
say | was after her money; and, in the 
second place, she doesn’t love me, and I 
wouldn’t marry the Queen of Sheba with- 
out it.” 

I cared more for Jack’s opinion than for 
all the rest put together, and I loved 
Dorothy; so I proposed, and was ac- 
cepted. We were married at last with all 
the éclat that our position seemed to de- 
mand and that we could summon. We 
took a magnificent wedding trip, and then 
proceeded to settle down in a suitable 
fashion. 

There was one thing that had been the 
subject of much conjecture in my own im- 
mediate family, after my determination 
had reached the point where opposition 
saw it most politic to merge itself into 
approval. That subject was the probable 
settlement upon my bride. It proved to 
be a splendid sum, so that, with my own 
prospects, we were able to start life to- 
gether, not only in comfort and ease, but 
in positive luxury. 

We were fully aware of the advantage 
of such a start over simple love in a cot- 
tage, and as time passed on it became an 
assured conviction that money not only 
‘‘makes the mare go,” butit provides as 
well a very enjoyable track for the animal 
to try its speed upon. We found it so at 
least. There was no question about its 
being pleasant speeding, and so we paid 
little attention to the rest. Our income 
was sufticient, but there was no surplus. 
Still, we were not troubled. At least, I 
was not, and it did not even occur to me 
to think of the possibility of Dorothy’s 
bothering her head about such things, 
until our Walter was born. 

Of course I knew that Dorothy had 
ideas, though they had been very vaguely 
noted before our marriage. I had been | 
no exception to the young men of our set, | 
who never insisted upon discovering what | 
ideas a girl had before they left single | 
blessedness, or even whether she had any 
whatever—the worse luck to them for it. | 
But Dorothy certainly had ideas, and, | 





| from the first, she had aired them in her | 


own fashion, which was not at all a dis- | 
agreeably aggressive one. She had ob- | 
jected to boarding as being too lazy a | 
way of living, as well as too public and | 
gossipy. Then she claimed that a flat | 


| was open to the second objection, while a 


furnished one—perish the thought! She | 
wanted nobody else’s belongings. So, as | 
her father stood ready to furnish a 
home, I had nothing to do but provide a | 
suitable one—a stylish house in the sub- | 
urbs, which my father considerately | 
turned over to me. And I was never 
sorry ; for, aside from the fact that it was 
decidedly better form to own one’s estab- 
lishment, Dorothy's ideas took the shape | 
of making it so attractive that the club 
lost half—yes, three-fourths—of its 
charm; and as it was far enough removed 
from down town to make anything like 
an equitable division of time an easy mat- 
ter under the régime she established, I 
quite abandoned the old haunts. Then, 
Dorothy was not an inveterate society 
woman. She recognized its claims, but 
while she met them royally, she very 
sweetly made it understood that, being 





home as I did, but one thing I did know. 
It grew in attractiveness, and its affairs 
moved on greased wheels, whether due to 
soap or oil, I never questioned,though from 
my present point of view Iam ready tocon- 
tend that the former possessed the greater 
lubricating power. I did rebel once, 
when I came home with an old friend to 
lunch and found Dorothy in the kitchen 
actively engaged in frying chicken and 
preparing a salad—my friend’s special 
dishes. 

‘Dorothy,’ I remonstrated with virtu- 
ous indignation, ‘I did not marry you to 
make a cook of you!” 

“No, dear,” she sweetly replied, and I 
certainly did not understand the glint in 
her eyes. “Of course not. 
be an impossibility. I do not remember 
any such transformation taking place 
from such a cause alone. But my mother 
did that for me, years ago. 
hand this morning, and it would have been 
very unfortunate to have had a skimpy 
hand at this salad—a madman must stir it, 
you know the saying—and a burnt chick- 
en you could not have endured.” 


Of course not. I remembered distinctly 
one dinner at Travers’ when a sudden con- 
tretemps in the culinary regions had 
ruined the dinner, Travers’ temper, the 
guests’ appetite, and pretty Alice Travers’ 
violet eyes from weeping over it. Still, I 
told Dorothy that she must not make a 
practice of such things, and I especially 
cautioned her that Mrs. Grundy should 
not hear of it. 

But of one thing [ was convinced—our 
ménage went smoothly on, while others 
were in constant hot water; and servants 
rarely left us when Dorothy had decided 
they were to remain. 

I have said that I supposed Dorothy did 
not bother her head about the household 
expenses and the like; at least, I supposed 
so until our first-born came. ‘Then she 
quietly suggested that we should need to 
curtail expenditures so that we might 
have a fund laid aside for Walter when 
the time should come for educating him. 
I was inclined to laugh at the suggestion 
as being too remote an affair to bother 
about, but her answer staggered me. 

‘“*Not at all, dear. I have been think- 
ing of it for a long time. We spend all 
our income, and must begin right now to 
retrench. I have great plans for his 
future.” 


That would 


Cook cut her | 


not do as others, in a quiet way. As a 
result of this assumption of wisdom, and 
to this prospective end, I began a series 
of promising investments—promising and 
prospective only—for I sank my whole 
fortune in a wild speculation; and in an 
attempt to save it, Dorothy’s followed. 
My business head was all a mistake, and a 
panic in the money market, following six 
months later, swept away our very foun- 
dations in my father’s sudden death with 
affairs seriously complicated, and com- 
pletely stranded Mr. Bottom. 

It was a case where company in mis- 
fortune was the worst sort of ill luck. 
lt fairly paralyzed me as I viewed the 
situation. I can fully appreciate how a 
man can go blindly to his death after such 
acollapse. It would have been welcome 
to me; but there was a revelation in 
store for me as I lamented my disgrace. 

“Disgrace!” exclaimed Dorothy when 
| I spoke thus of it. *“‘Oh, no! It was an 
error, but no crime; and as for giving up” 
—I shall never forget how cheerily she 
laughed—*‘never, while you have life and 
health and are a man. Haven't you a 
wife and two children? No man with 
such wealth has a right to be dis- 
couraged.” 

Vaguely there echoed in my ears some- 
thing her father had said to me on our 
wedding day: ‘Take her, Charles, with 
my blessing, and remember the wealth 
that goes with her is undreamed of.” 

It was. 

I had lost confidence in myself, and in 
the dazed weeks that followed—I blush 
to think of it now, though it was un- 
doubtedly best — Dorothy directed the 
cyclone of change which had to come. 

‘*Leave it to me,” she said; and I did. 

It proved a blessed discreet providence 
that landed us at last in a new Western 
town, with a small cash surplus, and a 
position for myself as bookkeeper with an 
old friend of the Bottom family. I then 
learned what it was to have a helpmate 
and not a weaker vessel. That I had 
usurped the latter character, I was ready 
to admit. 

In her breezy way, Dorothy established 
us ina house on the outskirts of the town, 
and proceeded to evolve out of the chaotic 
mass she had saved from the auctioneer’s 
wreck a home that preserved only pleas- 
ant memories. The position I held solved 
the problem of daily bread, though the 
changed life and the desire for a compe- 





Naturally, so had I; but laying up 
funds for a boy was not exactly one of | 
them. Of course, the education would | 
get taken care of when the time came. | 
Then, he might grow up and marry, as I | 
had done, a girl with a good round sum | 
of her own. If he had been a girl, it | 
would be different—girls must be taken 
care of. But Dorothy interposed when I 
so expressed myself. 

‘That is just it. If there should be a 
girl, he must not be sacrificed to her, nor 
she to him.” 

‘*But there was time enough to think of 
that contingency when it happened,” I 
demurred; but she carried her point so 
far as to induce me to turn over the in- 
terest on her money, which she banked 
for the boy. 

Three years later, Gertrude came to us. | 

Mr. Bottom had not shown himself a | 
man possessed of such advanced ideas | 
that he had considered it best to place | 


Dorothy’s dot in trust for her individually. | 
He had acted upon the principle that man | 
and wife are one, and I was that one in 

such things; so had given me full control | 
of it. I flattered myself, however, that | 
Dorothy never had to ask me for money, 
and that I was far removed from that | 
class of husband denominated as ‘‘grind- | 
ing, close-fisted tyrants.” Her money | 
was invested with my own, and it had | 


helped me not a little in financial back- | 


ing, while at the same time I considered | 
it as safe as in her own pocket- ook. 

After Gertrude came, there was another | 
call for retrenchment. Something must | 
be laid by for her. Then I rebelled again. | 

“It is nonsense, Dorothy, for us to! 
scrimp ourselves in order that a possible 
future son-in-law may have a sum with 
Gertrude. I cannot consent to it. There 
will be enough to give her a suitable ‘set- 
ting out’ when she needs it.” And I did 
not consent. Whoknew? She might not 
get a man like myself—one to whom ]| 
should feel willing to intrust unreservedly 
such a sum; and should not such a dis- 
posal be made, what endless bickering it 
might be productive of—perhaps prove to 
be the cause of an unhappy life. There 
was no use in inducing such a train of 
evils by such a course. Then, too, Doro- 
thy and myself must undergo the martyr- 
dom of unwonted economy to bring about 
such results; so, as I have said, I did not 
consent. 

I did awake to one fact, however, 





married, she must cut loose from it some- | about that time—that it would be well for 
what, or, as she privately argued, what | me to cast about for some way of increas- | 
would I do for a home? And, as I look | ing my income. Heretofore, there had 
back upon it, I am quite at a loss to know | been no need for me to dwell upon this 
what I should have done. | phase, or upon business in any senee; | 

People said I was spooney to stay at | but now I saw no reason why I should | 


tency haunted me; but through it all 
Dorothy was the same serene, uncom- 
plaining, willing wife, and I was too 
much of a man to hanker after the flesh- 
pots of Egypt under the circumstances. 


| But what would the three hundred have 


said! What dishes could she not evolve, 
and, seemingly, from nothing! ‘* Her 
mother had taught her,” was the only 
answer to my exclamations of surprise. 
Then the children were as daintily dressed 
as ever, and I discovered that she could 
make any species of garment. Such capa- 
bilities, such system, such planning, such 
execution I had not dreamed possible. 

**T have several schemes I should like to 
try, if you do not object,” she remarked 
one day. 

Object! I felt too insignificant and 
humble to object to anything she might 
propose. As health was a hobby, I felt 
assured that she would not go beyond her 
strength. Then she rose toheights. Her 
whole curriculum of knowledge came to 
the front, then. China-painting, music 
lessons, a French class—all were tried, 
and her success proved that these had not 
been mere superficial accomplishments. 
Meanwhile, the household affairs moved 
on without friction. Walter and Gertrude 
were growing to be sturdy, self-reliant, 
helpful and energetic children, and the 
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first years of our struggle were, paradox- 
ical as it may seem, most happy ones. 

The children’s education went on until 
Walter was ready for college, just as I 
began to see my way clear toa standing- 
place in business. An offer had come from 
my employer to take me as junior partner, 
provided I could furnish a certain amount 
of capital. How I should compass that 
was the question. I feared to broach it to 
Dorothy. She had been reticent and 
thoughtful of late, and I feared I knew 
not what coming trouble. However, I 
spoke; and the mystery was solved. 
Dorothy was not inclined to hysterics, 
but my own idiotic actions when it was 
revealed and the relief the new prospects 
afforded nearly sent her into them when I 
did speak. 

“Only five thousand dollars!” she ex- 
claimed, as cheerfully as if it had been a 
matter of so many blades of grass. ‘*That 
is some more of Mr. Ford’s helpful good- 
ness!” 

“Yes, but it might as well be five hun- 
dred thousand,” I gloomily answered. 

She bustled around for a moment, and 
then came to my side. ‘Will this do?” 
and she thrust into my hands bank certi- 
ficates for nearly six thousand. 

‘*‘How—did— it —come?”’ I gasped in 
amazement. 

“The fund I started for Walter, and 
what I could add to it when we had so 
much,” she answered through her tears. 
‘You had forgotten it, and I thought it 
well to let it go on until we were forced 
to use it.” 

‘*But it would never have amounted to 
this,” I declared. 

‘‘Not in that way alone. I have added 
some mites since we came here, and— 
Charles, dear,—there is one confession of 
some secret doings I wish to make.” She 
laid an open magazine in my hands. 

It was solved—the mysterious bits of 
work she had thrust from my sight so 
often had had a share in making the 
tangible reality of those potent certifi- 
cates. My Dorothy had compelled success 
in the literary field, as in every other 
undertaking. It was the crowning revela- 
tion; and the next day I told the whole 
story with pardonable pride to my em- 
ployer, when I accepted the offer he had 
made. 

‘She’s a wonderful woman,” I con- 
cluded. ‘I owe everything to her.” 

‘*You think so,” said he, and I felt his 
smile to be sceptical. ‘*I knew her mother. 
She possessed both common sense and cul- 
ture. She believed in beginning the edu- 
cation of children before they were born, 
and in training them afterwards for any 
possiblecontingency. If there were more 
such mothers, there would be more such 
daughters.” And I believed it. 

We were a well-preserved couple, 
though well along in life, when we went 
East again to witness the graduation of 
our Walter. The three hundred still 
ruled the old social world we had left 
years before, but it all seemed ineffably 
pitiful to me. We were welcomed by 
them for the sake of present success and 
olden days. We ignored the fact that 
they had once turned their backs upon us. 
But we did not feel at home among them. 
{t was as if we had come from another 
star. 

Fred Morton, big and languid as of old, 
was inclined to rave somewhxt over 
Dorothy’s success in literary fields, 
though he was overheard to say that 
‘dropping down to the level of the mid- 
dle classes for a time had quite taken the 
style out of both of us.”’ We did not miss 
it. I wondered sometimes if I was ever 
such an aimless nonentity as some I saw 
posing as society men. 

Jack Eustis answered some of my men- 
tal queries when he explained that Fred’s 
marital relations had proven very un- 
happy. He had married Clara Van Huys- 
ton. 

‘*‘Couldn’t tote their own skillets,” re- 
marked Jack sententiously, ‘‘and when 
his father died bankrupt, the courts had a 
chance to plead ‘incompatibility,’ and 
society said ‘mismated.’ ”’ 

I longed to say something that rested 
on my mind. It was Tom Merton who 
gave me the opportunity. I met him at 
the club, just home from abroad after an 
absence antedating our marriage. 

*‘Not married!” said I, in some sur- 
prise, for I had learned that he was a 
most prolific writer upon the Benedict 
and his state. 

‘‘No, my dear boy,” he drawled in the 
old indolent tone. ‘I positively cahn’t 
ahfoahd the extrahvagahnt step. Now if 
they’d only give our wives dowries, as 
they do in Frahnce—ah, a pooah fellow 
might indulge in the luxury.” 

“They do; at least, sensible people do,” 
I answered coolly. 

‘So? Ah, now I think I remember you 
did marry the Bottom heiress— with a 
heavy dot, too. Of course you advocate 
dowries, as I do, then. Say, my dear 
boy,” dropping his voice to a confidential 
whisper, *‘you don’t mind telling an old 
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friend what it was, do you? I should like 
to quote you as an authority.” 

‘*Not in the least,” I answered with the 
utmost promptitude and without lowering 
my tone, jubilant in the knowledge that 
a small audience was awaiting my words. 
**I believe in dowries for both wives and 
daughters, and the one that I was fortu- 
nate enough to receive was—Dorothy !” 

<ctensiiiiiipilaa ccc 
PITH AND POINT. 


Each individual will is a centre of 
power.—Samuel Longfellow. 


Life is not so short but that there is 





The best things are possible, if we will 
but live for the best.—Rev. Charles G. 
Ames. 

It makes all the difference in the world 
whether we put truth in the first place or 
in the second place.— Whately. 

I think nearly all women of the edu- 
cated classes might afford, at least, so 
much time to politics as to be able to 
form an intelligent opinion, and give an 
intelligent vote. Men who perform the 
most arduous professions find time to do 
this; and there seems no adequate reason 
why the busiest housewives or daughters 
should not do the same.—Frances Power 
Cobhe. 
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MAN AND WOMAN. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin, one of the 
women chiefly celebrated for her strenuous 
efforts to prevent other women from ac- 
quiring the political enfranchisement she 
herself does not care for, has lately writ- 
ten a book on the *‘Sovereignty of Love.” 
In this work we are informed that ‘‘to be 
ruled by love is man’s highest destiny ;”’ 
that if we “accord to him only his right 
to be ruler in material things, he will 
never dispute the woman’s spiritual queen- 
ship.” But that this does not “tin any 
way interfere with the true headship of 
the man in the home, since the rule of 
force is upon one plane, and the rule of 
love upon quite another.” In other words, 
man is assumed to represent the rule of 
force, woman the rule of love, force hav- 
ing headship, although love is sovereign ; 
force having right to rule material things, 
although the highest destiny of force is to 
be ruled. 

Now this is sweet-sounding talk, but 
what does it really mean? The human 
race has passed through an experience,— 
a long and wide-spread experience,—of 
allowing man to be ruler over woman in 
material things, and, to borrow the rude 
but expressive phraseology of the school- 
boy, it ‘Shasn’t worked worth a cent.” 
Unfortunately, power is such an intoxicat- 
ing possession that when once placed in 
the hands of one class to be used in oli- 
garchic rule over another class, those 
dressed in brief authority are apt to for- 
get all about their high destiny of being 
ruled by love. Man is an admirable being, 
in his proper relation of partner and help- 
meet to woman, but wherever the law has 
given him an artificial head it has proved 
too much for him. If any one is curious 
to trace the history of his exercise of that 
sort of power, of the gradual deprivation 
of every original right possessed by 
woman under his sway as “‘ruler in mate- 
rial things,” it may be found duly set 
forth in the laws recorded in the last two 
thousand years. There is no doubt that 
originally man meant well. He doubtless 
meant as finely when he weoed woman to 


give him rulership in material things in | 


return for his protection as did the high 





tariff statesmen in persuading tax-payers | 


to wear their yoke. But both attempts to 
do for people what they ought to have 
done for themselves turned out badly. At 
the hour when man’s rule in materia 
things was most unhindered, unques- 
tioned, supreme, he wrote of woman: 

**T will be master of what is mine own. 


She is my goods, my chattels; she is my house. | 


My household-stuff, my field my barn, 

My horse, my ox, my ass, my anything.” 

The highest ideal in that day was blind, 
instantaneous obedience to authority, 


prince,” the peasant owes the czar. 
a picture of the morals engendered under 
such an attitude of man towards woman 
the reader is referred to the ‘'Moral His- 
tory of Woman,” by Légouvé, a man’s 
scathing denunciation of the material rule 
of man. 


against the legally strengthened member 


of the matrimonial firm. 

If Mrs. Corbin had said the only rule 
between men and women should be the 
sovereignty of love she would have helped 
to teach a valuable truth. The truly 
civilized man would scorn to bolster up 
his authority by legal or theological 
fictions about his necessary headship. If 
the question of rule be left to nature the 
rulership of material things will naturally 
adjust itself. The man born to rule will 
govern the woman born to be ruled, and 
vice-versa. Sensible people will settle dis- 
puted points by compromise. No amount 
of legislation can smooth the pathwav of 
fools.- The idea that the law must fix every 
family’s ‘‘head”’ is the last tattered shred 
of the faded notion that every people 
must have a divinely-appointed king. It 
is now feebly propping itself up on the 
claim that man pays the family bills, that 
he is the bread-winner, the supporter of 
the family. This is simply a fallacy 
founded on that other fallacy that money 
is wealth. The father’s labor brings into 
the family coin, or its equivalent, which 
is of no value whatever to the family 
uptil after the mother has added to it her 
labor, and by the exercise of skill, energy, 
and intelligence has converted it into 
food, clothing, and comfortable shelter. 
Their joint effort produces the true wealth, 
the labor and wisdom of the coin- 
disburser being as valuable to the family 
as that of the coin-gatherer. Each is 
crippled by the loss of the other, for, 
together, they support the family. The 
fact that man is principally the coin- 
gatherer is, therefore, of all reasons, the 
most childish for claiming that he should 
be the infallible pope of the household. 

When the world becomes so highly 
civilized that each human being may do 
what he or she is naturally most inclined 
to without interference from Jaw or social 
gossip, it is highly probable that in the 
matrimonial partnership the man will 
frequently choose the home as his de- 
partment, and the woman take the world 
as her field of endeavor. We see what fine 
cooks, washermen, dressmakers, some men 
already make, what able financiers, 
preachers, editors, and manipulators of 
stock some women have become. No 
doubt the ability of man in home-making 
has been largely undervalued. In a race 
civilized enough to follow individual 
tastes in choice of a profession, regardless 
of sex, more people will doubtless select 
the sphere which natural proclivity, in- 
stead of sheep-like custom, points out to 
them. The domestic women and the do- 
mestic men will choose domestic occupa- 
tions, the others will do what they best 
can do. The domestic husband will greet 
his legislative wife with a sweet smile as 
she returns, after her day’s labor under 
the Statehouse dume, to the blessed re- 
pose he has prepared for her. The do- 
mestic wife, then as now, will do like- 
wise with the pilgrim husband. And 
then the woman suffrage swords shall be 
beaten into knitting-needles, their spears 
into pruning-hooks, man shall not exclu- 
sively legislate for woman, nor woman 
exclusively legislate for man, neither 
shall struggle for supremacy any more. 
They will, at last, both have learned how 
to live with an equal! 

ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 
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such obedience as ‘‘the subject owes the | 
For | 


In the store, on the street, on the rail, 


on horseback, at tennis, in the eniiete. | 


Scarcely anything in literature is more | 


pitiable than a little Scotch story, pub- 
lished some years ago, entitled ‘‘How I 
Managed my Husband,” and the most pit- 
iable thing about it is that it is not meant 
to be pitiable at all, that it is set forth as 
an amusing picture of the average life 
matrimonial. It is the story of a woman 
trying to exercise some freedom of will 
under a régime which gives headship of 
household to the husband, the history of 
a career of cunning, deceit and stratagem 
by which the ruled subverted the ruler, | 
resorting to artifice as the only weapon | 
possible for the legally weakened to uso | 


VIOLA CREAM 


in the parlor, on the lounge—the Equi- | 
comfortable—stylish— | 
Send us your 


poise Waist is 
fits like custom made. 
address, that you may know all about it, 
and where to buy it. 
Boston, Mass. 


“Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA’'S 


Freckles, Eomotes, 
Liver-Moles, Blackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores 
the skin to its original treshness, pro- 
ducing a clear Tine complexion. 3 
Superior to all face preparations & per- SS 
tectly harmless. t all druggists or : 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. 


G. C. BITTNER & CO.., TOLEDO,” oO. 
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OPIUM: ore Ko ay till cured. 
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E DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron.and burn red. 

The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durabie, and the consumer pays for no tin or, 
glass package with every purchase, 
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| apileptics, which have cured thousands of cases. Send 


ay pees England, ladies 


Physicians -~ Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. 
Circular or Catalogue. 

Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., 
| 74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Admits both sexes, furnishes rare advantages in a 
three years’ course of oo o It is well established, 
and from the beginning has admitted women stu- 
dents. 


Send for a 


Registrar, 


Woman’ $ Medical College of Penns Wania 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opened September 28, 1892. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitale 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1898 
Three years’ graded course. tures, uizzes, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of apd York. For announcements 


and information a 
EMILY Bt SL ACE WELL, M. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park in My 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, peptententy diseases of 
women and children. 


The Doctor is largely eciectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
° closed, the time being given wholly to clty prac- 
tice. 

The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 
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York. By Mrs. EN OCAMPBE Introduction 


By Kev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
tions from flash-light Photographs of real fe. 4th thousand. 
The fastest selling book ever published. Agenta Wanted,— 
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Lwermore Helen Camphell, Rev. Dr. Francia E, Clark, 14 
The best chance ever offered to 
Address as above. 


scores of others write for it. 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. 


F LORIDA, 
East Coast. 


To those looking for a pleasant, healthy location, 
| where out-of-door life can be enjoyed nearly every 
| day in the winter, with good boating and fishing in 
| the salt water, 


BOARD ON REASONABLE TERMS 


can be found with 
Miss H. M. Fowler, 
P. O. Address: haces 
Port Orange, East Coast, Florida 


References: Dr. Hiram Hill, Manchester, N- H. 
Frank Tucker, Pharmacist, Tremont Street, Bos- 
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OPTICIAN, 
357 Washington St., 
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Oculist Prescriptions a Specialty. 
initials Geo. H,, and number, 357. 
EPILEPSY CAN BE CURED 
. 
Dr, O. Phelps Brown — the noted 
Epilepsy Specialist and Herbalist 
—discovered that Epilepsy is caused by a 
vecullar derangement of the stomach, 
End prepared his celebrated HERBAL REMEDIES for 
for particulars, testimonials, ane his “Treatise on the 


Cause and Cure of m7 yD . GIBSON BROWN, 47 
Grand Street, Jersey City, } << 


and geytlemen of good social position. A 
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STREETER & Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont 
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NAILS and SUNOL. 


New York, Nov. 12, 1890. 
PUTNAM NAIL CO. 
Dear Sirs,— 

In reply to your favor I 
would state that I have used the Put- 
nam Nail for several years, and have 
advised my friends to use it only. 

It is hardly necessary for me to add 
that I prefer it to all others, 


Oe My bru. 


The Putnam Nail enjoys the distinction of 
being the only Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed 
nail made by machinery, and which imitates the 
old hand process. 

ROBERT BONNER 
INSISTS ON ITS USE. 

All others are COLD ROLLED and SHEARED, 
as an examination of thelr edges near the 
point will show, and are liable to SPLIT or 
SLIVER in driving, to injure and perhaps kill 
the horse. 

The above picture, from a photo 
representing Mr. Bonner in the act of 
handing his smith a Putnam nail 
while superintending the shoeing of 
Sunol, will be sent in the form of a 
half tone, size, 5x8, on thick, white 
paper, with wide margin, on receipt 
of 2 cent stamp for postage, etc. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO,, 
NEPONSET. BOSTON, MASS. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEST Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH, 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 

50 cents. Published by 

LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


LADIES 


Price, 


N CENTRE OF SHOPPING DISTRICT. 


ATTRACTIVE DINING ROOMS. 
WELL COOKED FOOD. EFFICIENT 


SERVICE. DAINTY DISHES. | LUNGA LU NCH 


Prices Very Reasonable. 


T. D. COOK & CO.,, 


Avon and Bedford Sts., Boston. 


MALViNA CREAM 


‘or Beantifyin the REAM 
re all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections, Not ti) remove 
ing all blemishes, and 2 Dermancatly restoring the com- 
plexion to its original pears. io peatoat Dra its, or 
ame TACVIN aid o THVa Pi f, 1.4 ub 

VINAICHTHYOL SOAP 10 Hu eri 
20 Cents a Cake. 








Highest Awardat Mochanice’ | Fair, , 1887 and 97 and 1890 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


emoves Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from Wo eolen 
Clothing, C spots: ef 
Gloss from B tthe 
An invaluable article in eve 
household. Recommended an 
for sale by leading Druggiste, 
Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers. 
, ane Bottle by Mail, We. 
F. Ge IRD. Agent, 
t Roxbury, Mase 


Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 


SUBSC RIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan of 
THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work now 
completed, and has been pas by subscription. The 
Biography is written in the interests of Miss Carroll, 
and compiled from family and Congressional records. 
It may be ordered from the Woman’s JOURNAL Office, 
Bostou, Mass., at $1. ae 





For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Biliousness, 


K(ENIG 
LIVER sori okt tp 
PILLS not much lar aban ane pellets 


BROWN & co. "9 ™ sabe eat eet 


WINE OF COCA. SA%¢ X28%2 


TONIC and stimu- 
$1 a bottle. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street. 
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THE GIRL OF THE FUTURE. 


The following address was given by 
Ruth C. B. Havens, of Washington, D.C., 


at the National-American Suffrage Con- | 


vention, January 17: 


A magazine printed in New York in 
October, 1862, contains an article entitled 
“Educate Your Girls.” And this is the 
first raph: 

“Give your girls a good substantial 
school education. Teach them how to get 
up a geod meal, teach them how to wash 
and iron clothes, how to darn stockings 
and sew on buttons, how to make their 
own dresses and underclothing. Teach 
them how to make shirts, how to make 
bread. Teach them todo the marketing. 
Initiate them into all the mysteries of the 
kitchen, dining-room and parlor.” 

And this, we infer, is ‘‘educating your 
girls.”’ For the training and education 
of the girl of the present has seldom been 
discussed except from one stand point—her 
suitable preparation to become an econo- 
mical housekeeper, an inexpensive wife, a 
willing and self-forgetful mother ; a cheap, 
unexacting, patient, unquestioning, un- 
expectant, ministering machine. The 
girl’s usefulness to herself, to her sex 
and race, her preferences and tastes, her 
happiness, her social, intellectual or 
financial prosperity, have hardly entered 
into the thought upon this question. 

From the earliest days of woman’s 
attempts at advancement in education, in 
science, in art, in literature, she has been 
set apart for the staba of ridicule and 
burned at the stake of public opinion, 
from this standpoint. She has been ac- 
cused of wearing soiled underclothing and 
ragged stockings; of eating off unwashed 
dishes; of baking underdone or over- 
loaded implements of dough, of keeping 
a husband in a state of buttonless profan- 
ity, and neglecting innocent and oppressed 
infancy, in pursuit of the cosmos. ‘Poor, 
good-for-nothing Brier Rose” is not the 
only heroine who has been followed with 
the reviling indictment: ‘You cannot 
darn a stocking, and you cannot make a 

ie.” 

’ O familiar picture of the intellectual 
slattern, creating or devouring literature, 
in the midst of the unseemly disorder and 
bewildering confusion of an unkept house, 
refusing ordinary care and natural nour- 
ishment to her own offspring, and driving 
a meek and model husband to despair and 
destruction! O theme worn threadbare 
by essayist and novelist, by poet and 
artist, is it in vain to seek to escape thy 
shadow? Is it possible that in some dim 
future night, a star shall rest in the 
western sky, pointing to wise women, 
grown old in waiting, the birthplace of a 
baby girl, who may be grave and wise 
beyond her sex, aspiring and ambitious 
and high-seeking, dreaming of uses per- 
sonal rather than reflex, who yet shall not 
be branded in the forehead as a cumberer 
of the earth, because she is unfitted for 
and will not be shaped over into the house- 
hold drudge whe is alleged to be the 
Only valuable appendage of a man’s 
home? 

But it is because of these imaginative 
representations of a type which had none, 
or only an isolated existence, that women 
who had apirations and views and insub- 
ordinate impulses have been over careful 
to follow closely the ancient ideas of 
woman’s sole mission, in order that their 
og oP oar of advancement might not 

e hopelessly buried in the mire of ridicule 
and ostracism. 

If a woman would bea student, a scien- 
tist, a lecturer, a physician, if she would 
be a pioneer, to lay, in a wilderness of 
scofters, fair roads up which her sex 
might easily travel to equal educational 
rights, equal rights under the law, equal 
privileges and pay in fields of labor, equal 
suffrage, she must divide her eager ener- 
gies, and give the larger half to superior 
home-keeping, wifehood and motherhood, 
in order that her new gospel be received 
with any respect or acceptance. And 
probably no class of women have been 
such sticklers for the cultivation of all 
woman’s modest, unassuming home uses, 
as have the great, ambitious teachers of 
this platform. 

It is because we here are not pioneers 
and have been led to a plateau of compar- 
ative ease and respect and hopefulness, 
that we dare offer to the girl of the future 
a gospel of greater freedom, nearer equal- 
ity, and holding possibilities of richer 
attainment for the sex and the race. 

Public opinion, which is largely man- 
made—because a great majority of profes- 
sors’ chairs, of electors’ stools, and of 
preachers’ desks are held down by men— 
public opinion has not much changed in this 
matter. It is still popularly held to be es- 
sential that every girl shall be trained to be 
an excellent cook, a fair laundress in emer- 
gency, a skilled housekeeper, a neat seam- 
stress, a stylish dressmaker, a clever milli- 
ner, a satisfactory wife, a discreet mother, 
a competent nurse, a graceful hostess, with 
such small accomplishments as embroid- 
ery, music, painting, type-writing, to fill 
her hours of ease and leisure. ‘Unto 
whomsoever much is given, of him shall 
much be required;” and woman must 
have been endowed with remarkable ca- 
pacity, such a miracle of use and genius 
can she become in various undertakings. 
And from the beginning it has been 
ordained that a girl shall ignore her per- 
sonal preferences,talents and possibilities, 
and consciousness of power to do perma- 
nent work for humanity, and in this mill 
she shall first be ground. 

But this will not be the training of the 
girl of the future. It is not the sort of 
preparation to which the boy of the pres- 
ent is urged. ‘Jack of all trades, good 
at none,” is the old epithet bestowed upon 
a man who thus diffuses his energies. 
You do not expect a distinguished lawyer 
to clean his own clock,or a doctor to groom 
his horse, or a teacher to take care of the 
school-house furnace or a preacher, to 
half-sole his shoes. This would be illogi- 
cal; and men are nothing if not logical. 
Yet a woman who enters upon any line 





of achievement is invariably hampered, 


for at least the first two years, with the 
inbred desire to add to the labor of her 
profession. all those so-called feminine 
duties which, fulfilled to-day, are yet to 
be done to-morrow; which bring to her 
neither comfort, gain, nor reputation, and 
which, by their perpetual demands, dimin- 
ish her powers for a higher quality of 
work, and reduce her income as a pro- 
ducer to the minimum. 

I have seen a woman physician struggle 
through the first two years of a growing 
practice, — to the nagging exactions 
of the tri-daily dish-washing aud the fas- 
tidious preparation of daily desserts. 
And the only inefficienvy I have observed 
in women in clerical positions or in busi- 
ness has arisen fron the fact that they 
go to their paid labor, fagged already by 
the unpaid labor which a mistaught con- 
science goads them to perform. 


A government clerk, a gentleman in the 
same division as the ladies, and doing no 
different class of work, once hazarded the 
remark that ‘ta woman in office ought to 
be ashamed if she did not make every 
article of her own wearing apparel except 
her boots.” ‘The reason for this exception 
has been a problem. It is easier to make 
a pair of boots than a dress, and we have 
the respectable precedent of ‘*Hannah 
binding shoes.” He wasasked if he made 
his own pantaloons, and said ‘‘Of course 
not’’; and at once grew so fractious as to 
discourage argument. Yet tailors have al- 
ways been men; and if a woman should 
build her own dresses, which is feminine 
work, after the day’s bread-winning, why 
should not a man spend his evenings 
cheerfully cutting and making his bifur- 
cated apparel? Simply because he does 
not consent, and the woman of the pres- 
ent does. And then it is made a matter 
of far-seeking, scientific investigation 
why women grow old faster than men, 
and the fledglings of the Y. M. C. A. 
debating societies devote their long even- 
ings of unbroken leisure to dredging for 
a reason why women so seldom distin- 
guish themselves in any one line of 
achievement! ‘The explanation is provok- 
ingly near at hand. ‘The woman of the 
present, “though she speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and have the 
gift of prophecy, and understand all mys- 
teries and all knowledge,” diffuses her 
energies and spreads her talents over 
twenty of the commonest avocations, and 
has not enough to go round. 

The old adage that ‘‘every dog has its 
day” is now confidently denied on satis- 
factory evidence that there are more dogs 
than hove are days, and the reason why 
the woman of the present is seldom con- 
spicuously advanced in any profession is 
because, in attempting to master a univer- 
sal education and twenty trades, she does 
not devote sufficient time to any to stand 
in the front ranks. What a waste, what 
a mistake, what a crime! 

Here is a girl with a genius for music. 
She should be developed in that direction, 
and along the parallel lines which foster 
the highest expression. As a musician, 
she will not only be a producer, but a 
beauty and ajoy forever; but as a cook or 
housekeeper she will breed dyspepsia and 
discontent through four generations. 
Another sees new possibilities in building. 
She is a born architect, and the world 
needs her. What will you do with her? 
Will you have her trained in drawing and 
designing and send her to see the finest 
buildings in the world, or will you tell 
her to learn to cook first; that no 
man will marry her if she cannot cook? 
Not the girl of the future! If you do, she 
will express her contempt for you in 
seven languages. 

You have no such pantheistic way of 
treating boys. Suppose your son mani- 
fest a Bom od toward the profession of 
medicine, and you find him bent on chem- 
ical experiment, pursuing physiological 
facts and dissecting the abandoned re- 
mains of pauper and criminal cats. Do 
you say to him, ‘*My son, I approve of 
your desire to study medicine. It is a 
noble profession. We will not discuss it 
from a mercenary standpoint, but I will 
invite you to notice the establishments of 
our city physicians from a business point 
of view. But 1 find that you are neglect- 
ing the duties which belonged to the lot 
of every man, whatever his profession. If 
you are to be a doctor, you will keep 
horses. You must know how to groom 
and feed and shoe a horse, and clean a 
stable, with entire good faith toward the 
animal which has been placed in your 
keeping. You will, of course, keep house. 
All ductors do. Then you should know 
how to set upa stove and join the elbows 
of pipe safely and without irreverence, 
and lay an activeand wide-awake altar for 
the kitchen fire. You should krow how to 


make a cupboard. Every house needs an : 


extra cupboard ortwo. It is man’s work 
to make them. In fact, my poor boy, no 
sensible girl would marry a man who 
could not make her a cupboard. You will 

robably have a garden. Then you should 
earn how to plant and raise vegetables 
successfully, so as to avoid harvesting 
sauerkrout where you sowed dried apples. 
Home-made hops make the most aspiring 
yeast, therefore you should study the 
rise and decline of the hop trellis and the 
culture of that ambitious herb. I think 
you know how to saw wood and pile it so 
it will not descend in an avalanche upon 
the unsuspecting infant of your future 


home. After all, most time will be needed | 


to learn how to cut and make your cloth- 
ing, but that is simple after you know 
how. Certainly, my son, you have my 
permission to study medicine, and I hope 
to see you stand at the head of your pro- 
fession.” 

Would not your boy suggest to you, 
with a “‘spring”’ devoid of ‘*ethereal mild- 
ness,’ that if he must be first hostler, 
driver, blacksmith and stable - boy, gar- 
dener, coppersmith, scullion, carpenter, 
hop-grower, wood-sawyer and tailor, he 
would not have time enough left to devote 
to his profession to feel his own pulse? 

Yet I have in mind a girl—it was years 
ago, on a New England farm—an awk- 


| belongings of a junk shop. Plush gods 








ward, homely, overgrown, but sensitive, | 
imaginative girl, who loved nothing so | 
much as to write verses and stories. In 
the golden mornings, how the images 
came trooping through her mind, fair 
and fanciful, or grotesque and gloomy, 
but ever clothed with beauty and with 
dawning power! She would take her 
scraps of once-used payee and her pencil 
ends into a sunny window, curtained only 
with green and gold miracle, and her 
hand could not keep pace with her swift. 
glowing thoughts. hour of promise! 
what shall the harvest be? 

Well, the harvest was this: A sorry, 
patient, tired old face looked in on the | 
sunny corner, and an appealing voice | 
said: ‘Daughter, I hate to disturb you, 
I wish I could do everything myself, but 
you must put away your papers and help 
me awhile. If you will sweep the dining- 
room and make the hired man’s bed, and 
draw some water, and water the cabbages, 
and find where the cat has carried her 
kittens, and mop the verandah, and bring 
some apple-tree brush to roast the clams 
for dinner, and pick off to-day’s — of 
potato bugs, and carry a pail of crullers 
to the men in the six-acre lot, and stop 
that mouse-hole in the pantry with hot 
soap and red pepper, and put Ariadne’s 
hair in curl-papers, and bring in the eggs, 
and give the skim milk to the calf, and 
mend the bags for your father to take to 
mill, and put the dried apples a-soak, and 
bind up Iscariot’s stone-bruise, and burn 
the worms’ nest out of the pear tree, and 
carry the Griffiss salve to Aunt Sophronia, 
and stop and ask your grandma to send 
me four teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, 
you may write until it is time to pick the 
peas for dinner.”’ 

That morning’s fancies make one of the 
unwritten songs which never bring the 
author wealth or fame. But that girl so 
grew into the habit of doing the trifling 
duties assigned her for the sake of others, 
before she indulged in what still looked 
to her as sweeter and worthier occupation, 
that when she became a woman she could 
not write until such work was finished, 
and so she never was much of a poet after 
all, and carried a clear conscience. But 
when she harbored a room - mate who 
would write stories, with bed unmade and 
floor unswept, at midnight or daybreak, 
in season and out of season, whenever the 
disease attacked her; who could not cook, 
who scorned to sweep or mend, but who 
could, in a day or night, write a story, or 
hold the pen for it to write itself, which 
would revive in thousands of readers the 
heart of laughter or open the soul for 
tears, and for which she would receive 
twenty-five or fifty clean, hard dollars, 
with which to pay for what was to her 
such horrible drudgery, and have a hand- 
ful left—did not my rural girl of the past 
breathe sharply, and feel herself caught 
in the hard grind between the upper and 
nether millstones? For the first time did 
not some question arise in the shut-up 
vacuum where her mind had been as to 
which was duty after all? In her later, 
still busy life, some one once said to her, 
**You have accomplished so much!” And 
she replied, somewhat shortly: ‘I have 
done nothing but what if I died to-day 
would have to be done over again before 
the funeral.” 

Oh, sorrowful New England farms! 
Under your tuition how many souls have 
starved! I seem to see now that vault 
called the parlor, full of preserved ghosts 
and ‘‘o’er-spread with a damp sweat and 
holy fear,” the floor laid with an in- 
ebriated rag carpet, the walls decorated 
with photographs of a few friends taken 
after death, a print of a lonely tombstone 
by moonlight, a wreath of the hair of 
deceased relatives, and a cluster of em- 
balmed flowers, beside the ubiquitous 
Wide Awake and Fast Asleep. And then 
poses wonder why so many New 

ngland women become insane! 

And, by the way, have you noticed that 
you never see veal cutlets on the table of 
a New England farmer? They have, in- 
deed, fatted calves there, with much of 
yearning hope, but these live to a ripe old 
age. ‘The prodigal who escaped must 
have an inordinate desire for veal indeed 
if he found it sufficient inducement to re- 
turn. 

New England women more than any 
other devoted their lives to temporary 
work which had no meaning of value 
beyond its short immediate hour. ‘There 
and everywhere there is 100 much house- 
keeping. ‘This is not said in the interests 
of boarding-houses. I believe them to be 
the abomination of desolation spoken of 
by Daniel the prophet. But it is not 
economy of time or money for every little 
family of moderate means to undertake 
alone the expensive and wearing routine 
of housekeeping. The married girl of the 
future will be set free by codéperative 
methods, half the families on a square 
enjoying one luxurious, well-appointed 
dining-room, with expenses divided pro 
rata among the families who are its pro- 
prietors. 

And in many other ways the housekeep- 
ing of the future will be simplified. 
Rooms have no longer room for people, 
they are consecrated to things. Parlors 
and bedrooms are full of the cheap and in- 
congruous or expensive and harmonious 





hold the fort. All a house needs to make 
it a museum is the sign ‘hands off.” 
Handkerchief cases, and photograph | 
cases, and postal card cases, and a plush | 
box for a match or a car ticket, scenes | 
done in paint, things worked with a 
needle, wool roses, be-ribboned warming 

ans, and hand-painted bellows, Japanese 

orrors, and a thousand flim-flams pro- 
nounce the sentence of hard labor for life 
upon some member of the family. The 
girl of the future will send this jim- 
erackery to the heathen, who, there is 
space for h pe will be able to wear it out, 
and her family can move in from the loft 
over the coal shed. 

Another section of housekeeping will 
be simplified by the girl of the future: | 
Cooking. Good cooks may be rare, but all | 
cooking is overdone. We are passing 





A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 





dangerously through the era of animal 
sacrifice, sweetened starch, boiled dough, 
and cellulvid pie. The girl of the future 
will abandon these means of suicide, and 
adopt a wholesome, natural diet, large] 
of the fruits which come to us in suc 
orderly succession and generous abun- 
dance, ready for use, and economy of time, 
and labor, and money, and especially of 
health, which is beyond present compu- 
tation. 

House-cleaning will be no bug-a-boo to 
the girl of the future. It was a woman 
who wrote that melancholy poem ex- 
pressing the desire to “die in autunm 
time.”’ She wanted to get away before the 
fall cleaning set in. ‘The house of the 
future will be cleaned skilfully and thor- 
oughly by companies organized for that 
purpose. It will be the work of a day, 
not the dread of months and the labor of 
weeks. Its results will be sense of fresh- 
ness and immunity from disease, instead 
of backache, nervous prostration, collapse, 
and an influx of patent medicine. 

The girl of the future, then, will select 
her own avocation, and take her own 
training for it. If she be a house worker, 
as the majority will prefer to be, she will 
be so valuable in that line as to command 
great respect and good wages. If she be 
an architect, or jeweller, or an electrical 
engineer, or a steam-plough driver, she 
will not rob a cook by mutilating a dinner, 
or a dress-maker by amateur cutting and 
sewing, or a milliner by erecting her own 
bonnet, not a bit sooner than she will buy 
pine and brimstone and make her own 
matches and embarrass the original ‘*Blue 
Hen.” Matches are satisfactory already. 
Cooking will be when cooks choose their 
profession for love of it, and are trained 
and paid and honored, and people are 
fined who cook without knowing how. 

The dressmaker by choice and prepara- 
tion will be an artist, and the girl of the 
future will not come apart at unseason- 
able times in public places. 

So it will be seen that, although a 
minority of the girls of the future will 
sometimes choose and prepare to be law- 
yers or astronomers or civil engineers, in- 
stead of housekeepers, the home of the 
future and the husband—and in this case 
he spells it with a big H—will not be left 
to the mercy of incompetent and exasper- 
ating servants. Not at all. The serving 
girl of the future will not be a servant, 
except in that general sense in which we 
are all servants in just so far as we serve 
humanity. We are servants in too smull 
a degree, every one of us. The hvuuse 
helper will not be incompetent, because 
the development and training of woman 
for her best and truest work will have ex- 
tended to her, and she will be maid of 
housework because she loves it and is 
better adapted toit than to any other em- 
ployment. She will preside in the kitchen 
with skill and science, and you will not 
pay her six dollars a month and ask her to 
take as part of her wages a dirty woollen 
petticoat and a pair of mismated shoes, 
importunate for repairs: neither will you 
underfeed her, and offer her a precarious 
ironing board, across two chairs, for a 
bed. ‘Theservice girl of the future will be 
paid perhaps double or treble her present 
wages, with wholesome food, a cheerful 
room, an opportunity to see an occasional 
cousin, and some leisure for recreation. 
At present this must be ruinous, and why ? 
Because too frequently the family has only 
one producer. ‘The wife is the consumer, 
producing only moreconsumers. Daugh- 
ters grow up around a man, like “lilies of 
the field. ‘hey toil not, neither do they 
spin. And yet I say unto you that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.’’ Every member of 
every family of the future will be a pro- 
ducer of some kind and in some degree. 
‘The only one who has the right of cxemp- 
tion is the mother. For a child can hardly 
be born with cheerful views of living 
whose mother’s life has been, for its sake, 
a double burden. From this root spring 
melancholy, infidelity, insanity, suicide. 


| The production of human souls is the 
| highest production of all, the one which 


requires most preparation, truest worth, 
gravest care, and holiest consecration. If 
the girl of the future recognizes this 
truth, she will have made an advance in- 
deed. But, apart from this condition, 
every member of the family should be 
a material producer; and then the pro- 
ducer in the kitchen will get such remun- 


| eration for her skill as will forbid her to 


be the hopeless, shirking, migratory crea- 
ture of to-day. 

Much might be said of what the girl of 
the future will not do, but time forbids. 
She wil] occupy desirable positions, and 
owe her success only to her fitness and 
worth. She will hold and enlarge her 
place in the professions. She will almost 
monopolize lighter occupations. She will 
filla majority of the government offices. 
She will be chief of division, head of 
bureau, consul, superintendent of indus- 
trial schools, director of insane, inebriate 
and orphan asylums. She will be on the 





civil service commission, immigration 
boards, board of health, inauguration 
committees, college faculties, in Senate 
and House; probably on the Supreme 
Bench; possibly in the Cabinet; perhaps 
in the President’s chair. 

I hardly need to say to this audience 
that the girl of the future will vote. She 
will not plead for the privilege; she will 
be requested to exercise the right, and no 
man will ever admit that he ever opposed 
it, or even remember that there was a 
time when woman’s ballot was despised 
and rejected of men. She will not be told 
that she needs the suffrage for her protec- 
tion, but she will he urged to exercise it 
for the good of her country and humanity. 
It will not be known that the Declaration 
of Independence was once a dead letter. 
The sixteenth amendment will not contain 
any law on this topic. No one will believe 
that time ever was when it was alleged 
that the Constitution did not cover this 
ground. All will be of course and for 
granted. It will be incredible that women 
were once neither people nor citizens, nor 
even slaves whose noses were counted for 
representation, and yet were the mothers, 
and in so much the creators, of men who 
governed them. 

The girl of the future will never dream 
that she is doing anything unfeminine, or 
even remarkable, when she votes. The 
record of Miss Anthony’s struggles will 
be a respected volume, supposed to be 
allegorical, and alleged to have been 
written ahout the same time as the book 
of Job. Elizabeth Cady Stanton will have 
been a goddess of heathen mythology. 
Anna Shaw will be mentioned as a re- 
nowned prophet of the twelfth century. 
For no man will admit that women pleaded 
with him or his grandfather for rights so 
palpably and divinely her own. ‘There 
will be ‘neither Jew nor Greek, neither 
bond nor free, neither male nor female; 
for ye all are one.” And the day is not 
far off. And a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, having been 
cane shall not perish from the 
earth. 


For never a truth has been destroyed ; 
They may curse it and call it crime, 
Pervert and betray or slander and slay 

lts teachers for a time; 


But the sunshine aye shall light the sky 
As round and round we run, 

And the truth shall ever come uppermost 
And justice shall be done. 





WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


A rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet. <A cold rolled and sheared 
horse nail is stillas dangerous, when mas- 
querading as hot forged and hammer 
pointed. Look at your horse nails. If 
they show the marks of the shears on the 
edges near the point, avoid them—they 
are cold rolled and sheared. ‘he Putnam 
Nail is the only hot-forged and hammer- 
pointed nail made by muchinery in exis- 
tence. It is drawn from the best Swedish 
iron rods at a welding heat by the action 
of hammers alone, polished by the water 
process and hammer pointed, thus fol- 
lowing the old hand process. ‘hus a per- 
fect oneness of the metal is secured and 
a tougher, better nail results. There are 
no shear marks on its edges, for it is not 
sheared but hammer pointed. 

At a quarter of a pound to shoe a horse, 
its use costs but one cent more on each 
horse shod. 

Insist on its use and pay that cent. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 





New England Women’s Club, 5 Park Street. 
Monday, Jan. 30,3.30P.M. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
will speak on “Optimism and Pessimism.’ Thurs- 
days—afternoon tea from 3.30 to 5.30. 

Aneducated young lady wants work for part 
of the day. Forenoon preferred. Has worked in 
publishing house. Would do general office work. 
Address, M. H., Suite 3, 199 West Chester Park, 
Boston. 

Co-operative Housekeeping. —Willany read- 
ers of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL who have tried the 
plan of Codperative Housekeeping, or Coédperative 
Cooking, either successfully or unsuccessfully, 
send the results of their experiments to Mrs. 
Andrew Jacobs, 380 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 

















Miss Andrews, Teacher of Delsarte, Voice and 
Physical Culture, 13 Garrison Street, off Huntington 
Avenue, Boston, is ready with an excellent address 
for Leagues and Clubs, at a moderate price. 





Mrs. Martha E. 8. Curtis, 30 Congress Street, 
Boston, is prepared to do stenographic work and 
typewriting in a satisfactory manner. Special 
attention paid to copying authors’ manuscripte, 
lectures, etc. For terms, address Mrs. Curtis. 





The Woman’s Journal Pariors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues 
day afternoons. 


Party Gloves 
In all the desirable lengths 
and fashionable colors 


MISS M, F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


25 to $50 sige 

















Gentlemen, using or -clling 
“Oid Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to repiate rusty aod 


worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
me | Quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experirnce, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at oue 
operation; lasts 5to 10 years; Gue 
finish when taken from the plater. 
Every family has plating to do. 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
'W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus,0 
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